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Foreword from the Editors 


We are pleased to bring you Olympus VisionAge No. 6. 

For Olympus, 1986 has been "The Year of Technology", with the 
introduction in July of two new technological triumphs. First was the 
OM-4 Titanium, sharing the top-of-the-line prestige in the OM System 
with the OM-4. Then was the amazing achievement of Full-Synchro 
Flash with the revolutionary F280. And, as if these were not riches 
enough, the brilliant OM-707 also made its first appearance. 

Quite a year! 

In this issue we present full technical details about the weather- 
proof, fully automatic AF-1 compact camera as well as examples of 
photographs taken with it. We hope that this information will be of 
value to you. 

In *How to Take the Best Picture" we discuss the use of one of 
Olympus' most advanced features, spot metering, in a variety of 
situations. In particular, Multi Spot Metering, a field in which 
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Olympus leads the pack, offers possibilities unavailable with other 
cameras. 

In “The Way of the Professional” we present the work of 
leading nature photographer Mitsuaki Iwago. Iwago has roamed 
world in search of the beauty of wild nature. Behind his pictures 
deep understanding of nature and a knack for co-existing with an 

"The ZUIKO Story" discusses the PEN Series. The story of 
famous PEN, which opened the age of true mass 35mm photogr: 
will be of great interest to many camera fans. 

In the next issue we plan to give details of the Olympus OM-707 
which was newly announced at the recent Photokina. Look forw. 
the exciting news about this new product in which built-in flash has 
been added to an Auto Focus SLR camera for the first time. 

Finally, we are happy to report that many entries received for the 
"Olympus VisionAge INTERNATIONAL COLOR SLIDE PHOTO 
CONTEST" which was announced in the last issue. 

Look forward to the announcement of prize-winning photo entries i= 
our next issue. 


The Editors of Olympus Vision &z- 


For Mario De Biasi, the camera is an extension of his self. A native of Milan, 
Mr. De Biasi has been working for Epoca Mondadori for 30 years and is 
considered one of Italy's foremost photographers. He has been responsible for 
innumerable front covers and photo essays worldwide, has held exhibitions 
both in Italy and abroad, and published 18 books on photography. In 1982, he 
was awarded the Premio Saint Vincent award for journalism. 


VisionAge is published semiannually by: 

VisionAge Editorial Office, Olympus Optical Co. Ltd 
San-Ei Bldg, 22-2, Nishi-Shinjuku, 1-Chome, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 163-91 Japan. 

All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part 
without written permission is prohibited. 


Jan van Steenwijk / Denmark 

Born in Holland in 1938, a childhood in Java was 
the inspiration for Jan van Steenwijk's 
photographic career. Working from his studio in 
Copenhagen, his clients include several of the 
largest companies and advertising agencies. A 
former editor of the world's oldest photo magazine, 
Dansk Fotografisk Tidsskrift, he is vice-chairman of 
the Advertising Photographers' Society and editor 
of Advertising Photographers' Magazine. His work 
appears in several photographic publications 
including the Directors Index and Flash magazine. 
He has exhibited in many places, notably 
Switzerland, New York and Tokyo. He has 
photographed many prominent people including 
Queen Margrethe and Prince Henrik, and has 
written two books on photography. 


This time we have chosen to concentrate on the work of prof 
al photographers who are working in Europe. We invite you to 
into the world of four outstanding photographers who are seekin 
pioneer new directions within the European artistic environment. 


Jean-Daniel Lorieux /France 

For Jean-Daniel Lorieux, photography is a way of 
freezing a fleeting moment in time, a treatment 
which has successfully captured such famous 
notables as Brooke Shields, Farah Fawcett, Alain 
Delon, Marlene Jobert, Sylvie Vartan, Marielle 
Hemingway and Cyriel Claire. His clients include 
Dior, Lanvin, Saint-Laurent, Vogue, Marlboro, 
Muratti and Dentsu. In November 1986, he will 
hold an exhibition of his work at the ESPACE AGF 
in Paris. 


Gerold Gerdes/Finland 

Gerold Gerdes photographs have appeared throughout the world in a number 
of international magazines, including Vogue. His images are both 
experimental and highly creative. In addition to his fashion credits, Mr. Gerdes 
focuses on the natural world around the Finnish city of Turku, where his 


studio is located. 
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Part1:OM-4 Titanium 


—The OM Systems New Flag Bearer 
Features the Strength and Elegance 
of Titanium. . . Plus the Worlds 
First Full-Synchro Flash System— 


The Concept 


The OM-4, which first went on sale in 
1983, accomplished the feat of retaining all 
the merits of the OM System unimpaired, 
while at the same time incorporating a host 
of new functions beginning first and fore- 
most with Multi Spot Metering. The enthu- 
siastic and widespread acclaim that greeted 
it at that time continues unabated. 

The basic concept behind the OM System 
was to find new ways to photograph sub- 
jects that were too difficult to photograph 
before. Or in other words, to open up new 
photographic horizons. 

Starting with the OM-1, all the single digit 
OM cameras have remained true to 
this development concept, each 
seeking to fulfill and expand it to 
the very limits. 

The OM-1 made a gigantic leap in 
setting better SLR standards for 
size, weight, noise and shock. The 
OM-2 pioneered TTL Direct “off- 
the-film” Light Measuring for total 
control over flash photo exposures 
and much more besides. And the 
OM-4 not only gave the photogra- 
pher precise control over the fine 
nuances of exposure with Multi 
Spot Metering but, more remarkable 
still, made this performance break- 
through simple and automatic 
enough to be practical in everyday 
use. Far more practical, in fact, than 
the manual spot metering professional 
photographers used to have to rely on. 

Needless to say, the basic OM concept 
continued unchanged with the development 
of the OM-4 Titanium. 

Reasonably enough, the OM-4 Titanium 


by Yoshihisa Maitani 


was developed from the OM-4. It provides 
all the many fine features of the OM-4. And 
in addition it offers some new functions, in 
line with the unceasing Olympus pursuit of 
“new photographic horizons" 

One of the new functions is "Super FP 
Flash" in combination with the newly 
introduced Full-Synchro Flash F280. 

In the slightly less than tbree years since 
the OMA first appeared, technology, and in 
particular electronics technology, has ad- 
vanced amazingly. 

At a single stroke Super FP Flash raises 
the maximum focal plane shutter speed 
available for electronic flash synchroniza- 
tion from 1/250 sec. to a super fast 1/2000 
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sec, and furthermore permits synchroniza- 
tion at all shutter speeds on the camera. It 
was made possible by new research and de- 
velopment and the state-of-the-art electron- 
ics technology realized during that period. 
The creation of this Full-Synchro Flash 


System overcomes the inconvenience and 
limited performance of conventional flash in 
daylight fill-in shots. With conventional 
flash the strict limitations on permissible 
shutter speeds automatically dictate the 
permissible lens apertures too. To be more 
precise, the fact that shutter speeds must be 
kept low means that the photographer is 
obliged to set small lens apertures. With 
Full-Synchro Super FP Flash, however, the 
photographer can freely emphasize the 
main subject and blur out unwanted back- 
ground detail in portraits, etc. by selecting a 
wider aperture as desired. Another exciting 
innovation: he can take advantage of the 
extremely long flash duration (See details 
further on in this article) to achieve 
impressively blurred, fluid motion 
effects for the first time ever with 
electronic flash. With the OM-4 
Titanium and Super FP Flash, pictures 
that were virtually impossible, or at 
the very least called for the use of expen- 
sive and awkward equipment, have 
become effortlessly quick and simple. 

In addition, the adoption of titanium 
metal for the body exterior greatly 
increases the new camera’s strength 
yet at the same time achieves a reduc- 
tion in overall weight compared to the 
OM-4. It represents an important im- 
provement in functionality and robust- 
ness. 

Last but not least, a complete re- 
design of the IC elements in the camera’s 
electrical layout makes possible a dramatic 
reduction in electric power requirements, 
while a thoroughgoing review and improve- 
ment of the electrical system as a whole 
assures even greater reliability than in the 
original OM-4. 
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Exterior Design 


The shape of the camera as such is 
virtually identical to that of the OM-4. There 
are, however, a number of details that have 
been changed or improved. 

First of all, titanium has been adopted for 
the external body material. Titanium is well 
known for its remarkable strength, light- 
ness, resistance to heat, and the fact that it 
does not rust. In recent years these proper- 
ties have made it indispensable in such high 
tech fields as aircraft construction and 
space exploration. 

However, the exceptional strength of 
titanium makes it extremely difficult to 
process. Shaping of the titanium parts for 
the OM-4 Titanium adopts a deep pressing 
process, which in itself is one of the most 
difficult of press technologies regardless of 
the metal being shaped. Applying this press 
technology for use with ultra-hard titanium 
was to prove an exceptionally taxing en- 
deavour which involved several years of 
research before satisfactory results could be 
obtained. 

The major obstacle was titanium’s ex- 
treme toughness. To overcome it Olympus 
engineers had to go right back to the basics 
of press technology and painstakingly iron 
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out the problems involved in the process 
one by one. This is why the eventual solu- 
tion took so long. 

However, the result was worth the effort. 
At last the super tough titanium shell was 
formed with an accuracy and smoothness 
indistinguishable from those of the brass 
used in the original OM-4. 

The next change was adopted for better 
handling. The self-timer lever was replaced 
by the improved version used in the OM- 
2S/P. Since the lever must first be raised up 
before the self-timer is set, the risk of 
accidentally setting the self-timer mode 
while operating the camera has been 
eliminated. 

Also to improve handling characteristics, 
the ISO film speed dial (which also func- 
tions to set plus or minus exposure com- 
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pensation values) was made about Imm 
thicker vertically. At the same time the lift 
stroke of the ISO film speed dial was in- 
creased in order to reduce the chance of in- 
advertently resetting the film speed while 
intending to set an exposure compensation. 
It must be emphasized that, as stated at 
the beginning, despite these changes and 
improvements there is no basic diversion 


from the original OM-4 design. It need 
hardly be repeated that full interchange- 
ability with the entire OM System of photo- 
graphy is maintained unaltered. Further- 
more, previous OM camera users will find 
themselves completely at home with the 
"feel" and controls of the new OM-4 
Titanium. 


Electronic Circuitry 


As far as the basic configuration is con- 
cerned, the electronic circuitry of the OM-+ 
Titanium embodies no major changes from 
the OM-4 (See Figure 1). It features the 
following circuitry in common with the 
OM-4: standard OTF Metering mode; Spot 
Metering mode; Multi Spot Metering mode 
Auto Exposure lock; Highlight control; 
Shadow control; Exposure Memory function 
to recall and set automatically computed 
exposure values for as long as 60 minutes 
OTF Auto Flash circuitry including auto- 
matic determining function to fire flash in 
dark conditions only, function to evaluate 
accuracy or otherwise of flash output after 
the exposure, etc.; Battery Check, Self- 
Timer and other functions. In addition elec- 
tronic circuitry involved with the Super FP 
Flash function has been newly added. 

All these various functions are effec- 
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Fig. 1 OM-4 Titanium Computer System Diagram 


tuated in accordance with a larger number 
of specially prepared applications programs, 
via control of peripheral ICs by the camera’s 
central microcomputer. These various ICs 
incorporate many changes and very signifi- 
cant upgrading in performance, in line with 
the latest advances in electronics 
technology. 

As a result power requirements have 
been cut to a mere fraction of the original 
OMA figures, greatly prolonging battery life 
and in addition assuring still further im- 
proved reliability. 


Full-Synchro Flash F280 


This exciting flash unit was announced at 
the same time as the OM-4 Titanium. Its 
most important feature is its ability to 
provide full synchronization with the OM-4 
Titanium at all shutter speeds up to the 
super fast top speed of 1/2000 sec., thus 
hugely transcending the limits of conven- 
tional electronic flash synchronization. This 
flash system has been dubbed "Super FP. 
Flash" Next follows an explanation of Super 
FP Flash, and a comparison with the con- 
ventional flash system. 

First, Figure 2 provides an illustration of 
the way the shutter curtains move in a focal 
plane shutter. 


Fig. 2 Shutter Curtain Function at Different Shutter Speeds 


a) At slow shutter speeds 


b) At fast shutter speeds 


a) Shows how the curtains of a focal 
plane shutter open at slow shutter speeds. 
The leading shutter curtain starts opening 
from the left and advances steadily towards 
the right. At 3, the entire picture frame is 
exposed by the fully open shutter curtain. In 
other words, at a given time it is possible to 
synchronize instantaneous flash to expose 
the total picture area. 

Subsequently the trailing shutter curtain 
crosses the frame to end the exposure. 

In b), we see how the curtains open at 
fast shutter speeds. 2 shows clearly how the 
leading shutter curtain starts opening. But 
as we see in 3, the leading shutter curtain is 
followed in short order by the trailing 
curtain, leaving only a narrow slit in- 
between. With the movement of the two 
shutter curtains, this slit flicks across the 
picture frame from left to right, maintaining 
a constant gap as it does so. As the trailing 
shutter curtain starts closing the frame 
almost immediately after the leading frame 
has begun to open it, the exposure time is 
much shorter than in a). In this case the 
shutter speed is determined by a com- 
bination of two factors: the speed of travel 
of the shutter curtains, and the width of the 
slit between them. The faster the travel of 
the shutter curtains, and the narrower the 
slit, the higher the shutter speed. 

This is precisely the rationale behind the 
focal plane shutter, and the reason such 
enormously fast shutter speeds are possi- 
ble. However, the system of exposing the 
frame by means of a narrow slit flashing 
across it is the crucial factor which has, up 
till now, made electronic flash synchroniza- 
tion at high shutter speeds impossible. 

As shown in Figure 3a), in the conven- 
tional flash firing system a flash emission of 


extremely short duration is precisely syn- 
chronized to occur during the brief moment 
when, at relatively slow shutter speeds, the 
entire frame is exposed at one time. This is 
how the instantaneous flash emission is 
able to evenly illuminate the entire picture. 

At fast shutter speeds, however, such an 
instantaneous flash would illuminate only 
the narrow band of the frame exposed by 
the slit flicking across it at the time of firing 
(See Figure 3b). 

This simple fact seemed to limit the 
performance of electronic flash and focal 
plane shutter cameras with all the finality of 
a law of physics. 

One way to improve the performance and 
allow higher flash synchronization speeds, 
is to upgrade shutter curtain performance 
by increasing their speed of travel across 
the frame. 

However, the value of this approach is 
limited by engineering considerations. For 
example, to provide a fully open picture 
frame at a shutter speed of 1/1000 sec. 
would require the shutter curtains to com- 
plete their travel in less than one milli- 
second, a figure that to all intents and 
purposes is impossible to attain. 

The alternative would be to approach the 
question from the point of view of flash 
performance. 

This is the solution adopted in Super FP 
Flash. Figure 4 illustrates how with FX*syn- 
chronization the flash emission starts much 
earlier than with conventional flash — and 
continues at the same intensity all during 
the time it takes for the trailing shutter 
curtain to complete its travel and end the 
exposure! 

With this method, the entire picture 
frame can be properly exposed however fast 

XStart of flash firing 
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Fig.3 Conventional Flash Firing Output Graph 


a) At slow shutter speeds 


b) At fast shutter speeds. 


Fig. 4 Super FP Flash Firing 


At fast shutter speeds 


the shutter speed setting. 

The Full-Synchro Flash F280 is able to 
maintain its flash duration for as long as 40 
milliseconds. 

The principle of electronic flash is that an 
electric charge stored in a condenser is in- 
stantaneously released by way of a Xenon 
flash tube, creating a very brief but intense 
light. 

Extending the duration of the flash output 
to several tens of milliseconds was techni- 
cally daunting in the extreme, and required 
the resolution of a great number of distinct 
problems. The research and development 
project for the F280 assumed major propor- 
tions and consumed a vast amount of time 
and effort. 

The exposure is determined by the OM-4 
Titanium's OTF Metering system reading 
the subject brightness, and the camera 
computer selecting the appropriate shutter 
speed. 

The fact that the flash duration is as long 
as the total time taken for the shutter 
curtains to travel across the frame, means 
nothing more or less than that the Full- 
Synchro Flash F280 provides an artificial 
light source identical in character with 
natural lighting. 

In addition to its Super FP Flash perform- 
ance, the F280 also features a Normal OTF 
Auto Flash function the same as that of the 
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T20, T32 and other T-Series flash units in 
the OM System. It can thus be used for this 
sophisticated auto mode with such cameras 
as the OM-2S/P, OM-40 PROGRAM, etc. as 
well as the OM-4 Titanium. 

The F280 additionally offers Manual Full 
Flash mode, in which it provides a Guide 
Number of 28 (ISO 100, meters) or 91 (ISO 
100, feet). 

The power source is four "AA" penlite 
batteries, and the number of full flashes per 
set of batteries is about 80. Recycling time 
is 5 — 10 seconds depending on shutter 
speed in Super FP Flash mode, or 0.2 — 10 
seconds depending on Auto subject distance 
in Normal OTF Auto mode. 

The flash measures 110 X 68 X 71 
millimeters (4.3" X 2.7" X 2.8") and weighs 
250 grams (8.8 ounces) without batteries. 


Other Features 


As mentioned before, the OM-4 Titanium 
is based closely on the original OM-4. 

This article covers only those features 
that are different from or additional to the 
features provided in the OM-4. 

Features not mentioned here may be 
taken as being the same as in the OM-4. 

For information about them please refer 
to the article on the OM-4 which appeared 
in the No. 1 issue of this magazine. 
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Summary 


With Multi Spot Metering, the OM-4 
launched a new era in camera exposure 
metering systems. 

This far-reaching innovation made exact. 
delicate control of the exposure details in a 
composition, impossible with previous cen- 
ter-weighted average light metering sys- 
tems, not merely possible but exceedingly 
quick and easy. 

The OM-4 Titanium adds to this achieve- 
ment with the further feature of full flash 
synchronization at all shutter speeds, in 
combination with the Full-Synchro Flash 
F280. 

This marks another big step forward in 
expanding the horizons of photography, 
faithfully carrying on the tradition of the 
original OM System concept. 

We at Olympus are confident that the 
commitment to progress embodied in the 
OM-4 Titanium just as in all the OM 
cameras will be understood and appreciated 
by a wide fellowship of dedicated photo- 
graphers, and that the OM-4 Titanium will 
inspire the same enthusiasm as has been 
conferred on its illustrious predecessors. 
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Olympus OM-4Ti Full- 
Synchro Flash System 
—Super FP Flash Introduces 
a New World of Imagery— 


The Many Limitations 
of Conventional Fill-In 
Flash 


The hugely versatile 35mm Single Lens 
Reflex system camera, with its immense 
variety of interchangeable lenses and other 
system units, has now become the main 
camera of choice for the great majority of. 
photographers. 

However, the construction of the 35mm 
SLR unavoidably imposes the need to use a 
focal plane type shutter, and this sets severe 
limitations on the synchro speeds available 
with electronic flash. The reason is that the 
exceedingly short duration of electronic 
flash allows no latitude in time for the 
passage of the shutter curtains across the 
film frame. This means that to expose the 
entire frame equally, the flash can be fired 
only when the shutter curtains are fully 
open. For engineering reasons the shortest 
exposure at which the entire frame can be 
exposed simultaneously is around 1/60 sec. 
for horizontal, or no more than 1/125 or at 
the most 1/250 sec. for vertical travel focal 


out unacceptably dark. 
(OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 f16 at 1/60 sec. No flash) 


In backlit photography setting the exposure for the 
background results in the main subject's face coming 


A fill-in shot with conventional flash brightens up the 
subject's face, while the need to close down the aper- 
ture assures even the background is in sharp focus. 
(OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 £16 at 1/60 sec. F280 set for 
Normal OTF Flash) 
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plane shutters. 


In actual photographic 
situations, this fact puts 
serious restrictions on 
our creative options. 


Picture the scene: Bright sunlight is 
pouring down towards the camera, lighting 
up the sparkling sea in the background. A 
few clouds of pure white set off the brilliant 
blue of the sky. The sunlight shines through 
the hair of the girl standing on the beach, 
and burnishes it a ravishing gold. 

As any experienced photographer knows, 
this kind of backlit shot offers far more 
exciting atmospheric possibilities than 
regular, relatively dull frontally lit scenes. 
The only problem is that with the brightly 
illuminated background, the girl’s face falls 
into shadow. Shooting with only the 
available light results in the most important 
part of the subject almost too dark to see. 
This kind of situation is precisely when we 
want to take advantage of fill-in flash to give 


extra brightness to the girl's face and get a 
nicely balanced all-round exposure. 

But, as we mentioned before, with a 
single lens reflex camera the fastest shutter 
speed we can synchronize with conventional 
electronic flash is limited to around 1/60 
sec. Check out the brightness of the 
background with the camera meter and 
you'll find that for a 1/60 sec. shutter speed 
you need to close down the lens aperture to 
f22. This aperture setting is not available on 
most 35mm camera lenses, so for lack of 
choice we have to settle for the smallest 
aperture there is: f16. This isn’t too 
satisfactory because it means the 
background comes out overexposed. The 
sparkling sea and brilliant white clouds look 
bleached of color — not the way we saw 
them at all. 

Let's take a look at a different situation; 
one where the background is so cluttered 
and confusing it detracts from the main 
subject. If the limitation on shutter speeds 
obliges us to select an f22 or f16 setting 
when we use fill-in flash, there is no way we 
can blur the unsightly background into 
insignificance. 


Fill-in flash with Super FP Flash and a 1/2,000 sec. 
shutter speed setting. Opening the lens aperture wide 
makes it possible to blur the brightly sunlit green of 
the background to achieve a softly atmospheric mood. 
(OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 f2.8 at 1/2,000 sec. F280 Super 


FP Flash) 
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The flowing images of hands and face vividly express 
their movement, while the special effectiveness of 

flash lighting in bringing out the sweat on the skin in 
sharp relief also contributes to the depictive power cf 
the photograph. (OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 f2.8 at 1/60 sec 


Shot with Super FP Flash. The blurred movement of 
the metallic textured skirt and breast conveys the 
liveliness and excitement of the dance. 

(OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 f2.8 at 1/60 sec. F280 Super 


FP Flash) F280 Super FP Flash) 


The fast movement of the Samba dancer on the 
road at night is arrested by conventional flash, to 
the extent that all feeling of movement is lost. 
(OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 f8 at 1/60 sec. F280 set for 
Normal OTF Flash) 
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Long Lasting Electronic 
Flash — A Revolution- 
are Concept that 
Overcomes the 
Limitations at a Stroke 


Camera designers and engineers have 
struggled for many years with the problem 
of overcoming this limitation. Their efforts 
have focused on all kinds of research into 
speeding up the travel of the shutter 
curtains even a little in order to allow a 
wider spacing and thus a bit higher synchro 
speed. However, with this approach even an 
engineering breakthrough could only alter 
| the physical limitations slightly, and be of 
| modest value. 
| Seeing the basic futility of trying to 
| 


significantly speed up shutter curtain travel, 
Olympus adopted a radically different 
approach. They managed to extend the 
duration of the electronic flash emission to 
about 40 times the normal. Their Super FP 
Flash system actually provides a flash that 
lasts around 1/25 sec. — enough to keep 
constant brightness during the time it takes 
for the curtains to travel right across the 
frame, whatever the selected shutter speed. 
Super FP Flash assures perfect synchroni- 
zation at any shutter speed, even a super 
fast 1/2,000 sec. It entirely overcomes the 
limitations of conventional fill-in flash at a 
single stroke. It turns the conventional 
concept upside down with all the audacity 
and effectiveness of Columbus' egg! 
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A New Feeling of Living 
Movement — Letting 
the Subject Flow 


Developed to make possible flash 
synchronization at all focal plane shutter 
speeds, Super FP Flash introduced another, 
unexpected advantage for creative 
photography that was inconceivable with 
regular electronic flash. The extremely fast 
conventional flash emission lasts 
approximately one millisecond, so even the 
fastest-moving images come out virtually 
frozen into place. Undoubtedly this action 
freezing ability can make for some exciting 
and interesting visual effects. On the other 
hand there are times when it freezes the 
action a little too much, depriving the 
picture of all feeling of movement and 
leaving the viewer with an undesired 
unnatural impression. 

What about when we use the OM-4Ti 
with the Super FP Flash F280? In this case 
we also have the choice of selecting a 
suitable low shutter speed. Now we will find 
that non-moving or slow-moving parts of 
the subject come out still and sharp as 
expected. But fast-moving objects show 
their typical blurred effect on the film, 
giving an exciting impression of life and 


movement never before attainable with flash 
shots. 

In bright daylight conditions, of course, 
similar effects can be obtained without 
flash, simply by setting the shutter speed t 
the desired value. But at night or in dark 
interiors where flash is needed to provide 
the main light source, such effects are only 
possible with the long exposure capability 
of Super FP Flash. For the very first time it 
introduces a creative world of flowing 
movement, that is the total antithesis of the 
uncontrolled and undesired blurring that 
comes from simply using too low shutter 
speeds by mistake. To see precisely what 
we mean, take a close look at the sample 
photo here. Note the contrast between the 
sweat glistening in sharp relief on the 
Samba dancer’s face, and the blurred, 
flowing effect of the shining metallic surface 
of her dress. The whole picture comes alive 
in a completely new arena of creative 
expression. 


At Last It’s Possible to 
Blur the Background in 
Fill-In Shots. 


As we discussed above, when attempting 


fill-in shots in bright daylight with 
conventional camera and flash 
systems that only permit 
synchronization at low shutter 
speeds, in order to get the 
correct exposure setting for 
the background we are 
invariably forced to select the 
minimum lens aperture or 
something pretty close. The 
result is that usually the 
background comes out in 
sharp focus all the way to 
infinity. And, as we know, 
when the background is 
extremely bright and sharply 
focused, it frequently has the 
unfortunate effect of 
distracting us from the person 
or other main subject in the 
foreground. 

With the Super FP Flash 
F280, you can even select a 
super fast 1/2,000 sec. shutter 
speed. This means that even 
with fill-in flash out of doors 
under a bright blue sky, you 
can set close to wide open lens 
apertures. Alternatively, you 
can choose precisely the 
shutter speed and aperture 
settings you desire for finely 
graduated background sharpness 
and other effects. 

Fill-in flash used to be hedged 
in with annoying limitations. 
But now you can blur distracting 
backgrounds out of the shot in 
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With fill-in flash against a bright background, conventional flash 
requires a closed down aperture. This means even the 
background comes out in sharp focus, sometimes making it too 
strong and distracting from the main subject. 

(OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 f16 at 1/60 sec. F280 set for Normal OTF 
Flash) 


| LI 

f t 
In a brightly lit situation, with the low shutter speed necessary for 
conventional fill-in flash, the brightness of the available light 
results in the subject's hair blown in the wind to be distinctly 
blurred. 

(OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 fI6 at 1/60 sec. F280 set for Normal OTF 


order to keep the emphasis on Flash) 


the main subject. 

Or you can pick a soft blurring 

effect to give the principal subject extra 
mood. Or you can choose freely from the 
gamut of creative photo techniques to get 
just the result you had in mind. The 
advantages of Super FP Flash to the photo 
enthusiast are plain to see. 


Fill-In Flash Can Also 
Be Used to Freeze Fast 
Action. 


It goes without saying that in dark 
situations when flash provides all the light 
used to take the picture, even relatively fast- 
moving subjects can be frozen by the high 
speed of the flash emission. But when the 
subject is already quite well lit, for example 
in outdoor fill-in shots, the fact of using 
flash will not compensate for the low 
shutter speed, and subject movement can 
show up as a very apparent blurring on the 
photograph. In other words, with 
conventional flash systems and the 
maximum shutter synchro speed of 1/60 
sec. or so that they impose, fill-in shots are 


not able to arrest fast subject movement. 


Super FP Flash, on the other hand, makes 
possible fill-in shots at high shutter speeds 
of 1/1,000 or 1/2,000 sec., assuring clear, 
sharp images even with fast-moving 
subjects. 

What is more, Super FP Flash can be 
used to get you beautifully effective lighting 
in photography of moving subjects where 
strong sunlight provides the backlighting or 
top lighting accent and the fill-in flash 
serves as the auxiliary light source. This 
kind of shot was previously only possible 
with lens shutter type cameras. 

In this article we have shown, with the 
help of photographic examples, how the 
radically new concept behind the OM-4Ti's 
Full-Synchro Flash System makes possible 
a whole new range of creative expression. It 
should be remembered, though, that for all 
their sophistication, the creative techniques 
discussed are achieved very simply. In fact, 
at shutter speeds of 1/60 sec. or slower the 
F280 functions in just the same TTL Auto 
control mode as the previous OM flash 
system, making the most professional 
effects eminently simple even for beginning 
photographers. 


When Super FP Flash is used for fill-in flash with the 
shutter speed set to 1/2,000 sec. the background can 
be blurred away, concentrating the viewer's attention 
on the main subject. 

(OM-4Ti 50mm F1.8 12.8 at 1/2,000 sec. F280 Super 
FP Flash) 


In fill-in flash at a shutter speed of 1/1,000 sec. with 
the F280's Super FP Flash, even the violent movement 
of the hair being blown in the wind is arrested, and a 
beautiful effect is obtained from the judicious 
combination of sun- and flash-light. (OM-4Ti 50 mm 
FI.8 12.8 at 1/1,000 sec. F280 Super FP Flash) 


For the seasoned cameraman with a zest 
for experimentation too, the option of full 
manual operation provides for an infinite 
variety of settings for low shutter speed 
movement effects and every other kind of 
special effect as well. There is complete 
freedom of individual creativity with 
endless scope to adjust the balance between 
natural and flash light sources. M2 


Working Distance Guide for F280 
in the Super FP Flash mode. 
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When using the OM-4Ti, exposure is actually 
made by a combination of flash and 
available light. Therefore, the range of the 
flash will be increased according to available 
light situations. 
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Full-Synchro Flash System — 


We invited four well-known Japanese photographers to make a persona 
exploration of the new creative realms opened up by the revolutionary 
potential of Full-Synchro Flash. 

As you can see, the ultra long flash emission period of Super FP Flash 
makes possible entirely new creative effects of speed and motion. At t^s 
same time it provides unparalleled simplicity and versatility in fill-in f 


Zuiko 35mm F2 at f4 Auto 1/60 sec. with Normal OTF Flash 


Photo: Masami Hagiwara 

Examples of blurred effects and stop-motion in flash photography. 
While the virtually instantaneous emission of conventional flash made 
it easy to arrest motion, intentional blurring to accentuate the feeling 
of movement was totally beyond it. This is a new world that opens up 
with the use of slow shutter speeds and a long 1/25 sec. flash 
emission. 


Zuiko 35mm F2 at f8 Auto 1/60 sec. with Super FP Flash 


x 4 


E xt 3s CA pes lw pe ae 
Zuiko 50mm F1.4 at f11 Auto 1/60 sec., Normal OTF Flash t 


Photo: Hiroshi Furuya - 

Example of a daylight fill-in shot using a high shutter speed to = 
arrest subject motion. We can see how the movement of the surging Y Kür 
water jet is completely frozen, so that each drop stands out in clear E ; nou 
relief. M 


2 


p [ 
Zuiko 50mm F1.4 at f2 Auto 1/2,000 sec., Super FP Flash 
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A Visual Revelation 


for the thinking photographer. With the advent of the F280 Full-Synchro 
Flash, previously impossible flash shots have become not merely possible, 
but delightfully effortless, too. 

We are convinced that the new frontiers of photography with Super FP 
Flash are far from fully explored. We look forward with fascination to the 
discoveries other photographers will make in this exciting, unknown world. 


Zuiko 85mm F2 at f8 Auto 1/60 sec., Normal OTF Flash 


Photo: Kohji Hashimoto 
A daylight fill-in picture shot with wide open aperture at a fast 
shutter speed. In this example the distracting background is blurred to 
softer, less obtrusive lines in order to keep the emphasis on the main 
subject. In contrast to the reflectors and other awkward apparatus — 


resorted to by professionals, Super FP Flash assures everyone natural Zuiko 85mm F2 at f2 Auto 1/1, (000 $86 Super FP Flash 
fill-in effects simply and easily. d = 


Zuiko Macro 90mm F2 at f2.8 Auto 1/500 sec., Super FP Flash (with TTL Auto Cord F 0.6m) 


— Ft 
Zuiko Macro 90mm F2 at f11 Auto 1/60 sec., Normal OTF Flash 
(with TTL Auto Cord F 0.6m) 


Photo: Hidetaka Nawa 

An interesting shot from the macro world. With regular OTF Flash, 
the confusing background makes the main subject difficult to see. By 
opening up the lens aperture and using Super FP Flash, the 
photographer blurs the background and brings the main subject into 
sharp relief for an excitingly original feeling. 
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The Olympus AF-1 
The Weatherproof, Totally Automatic 
35mm Auto Focus Lens Shutter Camera 


Camera Development Division 


The Olympus AF-1 (Photo 1), also 
marketed in some areas asthe “Infinity 
was announced in February 1986 and first 
went on sale by the end of March. A totally 
automated compact camera, it not only 
plunged into the most competitive end of the 


contemporary camera market, but took a giant 


step ahead of the competition in opening 
up photography to a still 
wider public. 

The goal of the AF-1 
was in line with the 
mainstream of modern 
cameras effortless picture 
taking for one and all. 

It was designed for 
extremely simple operat- 
ion, with fine performance 
and picture quality to 
answer all the needs of 
normal photo taking. The 
development theme was 
“Advanced Easy Opera- 
tion,” meaning assured 
results in every situation, 
without any need for 
worrying about operation or handling. 

Expanding this concept the Olympus 
designers went on to create a camera with 
picture quality good enough to make it an 
excellent "second camera" for SLR owners, 
a creative tool for modern lifestyles that's 
always ready for instant action anywhere, 
whatever the weather. 

In concrete terms the AF-1’s advanced 
performance involved several new factors 
and functions, weatherproof construction and 
automatic fill-in flash among them. The 
weatherproof feature in particular was a 


PHOTO 1. 


crucial development, allowing the conventional 


compact auto camera advantages of small 
size, light weight, capless and caseless lens 
barrier design, etc. to be exploited to the 
full for the first time ever-yet without 
imposing an additional cost burden on the 
purchaser. 
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To sum up, the main themes revolved 
around total automation of all functions in- 
volved in the photographic process from 
loading the film to rewinding it after use, 
weatherproof construction, the adoption of 
long life lithium batteries, etc. 

The camera’s main features turned out 
to be: 1) weatherproof construction (to 


IEC Grade 4 specifications); 2) small 
size, light weight and total auto function; 
3) fully automatic flash (including quick 
charging, auto flashing in dim light and 
automatic picture analysis and fill-in 
flash); 4) extensive use of aspherical lens 
elements to improve optical performance 
throughout; 5) use of long life lithium 
batteries; and 6) modularization of sec- 
tions and functions into self-contained 
units to increase reliability. 


EXTERNAL 
APPEARANCE 
AND DESIGN 


The AF-1 development team aimed for 
a design that would fit in with every kind 
of person, place and situation. It retains 


the advantages of the capless, caseless 
lens barrier type. With this one exception 
however, it minimizes protrusions and inde 
tations for a simple and elegant appearanc 
In shape, color and feel of the AF-1 
conveys a quality image to match its super 
performance. Special attention was paid t 
color. The final selection was a careful 
combination of black 
with its classic me- 
chanical and formal 
associations, and a un 
versally pleasing w 
dark grey that hints 
at new sophisticatio: 
compared to the cc 
ventional camera 

In consideration o 
functionality as well 
appearance, impor 
functional elements s 
as the taking lens, 
viewfinder, auto 
exposure light sensor 
auto focus light sensor 
etc. are all protect: 
by the sliding barrier. The protruding par: 
on top of the front barrier and the grip 
section on top of the rear cover are both 
rubber surfaced to assure simpler, more 
positive operation, a feature that also 
distinctively contributes to the camera's 
appearance. 

The combination of both the flash head 
and the auto focus light beam lens in the 
same panel aids the AF-1’s pleasantly 
simple, uncluttered image. 

With regard to size, the AF-1 achieves 
a notable improvement in compactness 
with 124mm width x 62.5mm height 
45mm depth, and a light weight of just 225 
grams despite its adoption of weatherpr 
construction. These gains are made possit 
by thoroughgoing rationalization of the 
design layout, which incorporates newly 
developed shutter unit, film advance and 


rewind unit, auto focus finder unit, etc. 


OPERATION 


The goal of the AF-1 is state-of- 
the-art easy operation. It meets the goal 
by automatically advancing the film to the 
first frame as soon as the film is loaded 
and the rear cover closed, and by assuring 
total auto performance, including flash, when 
the barrier is slid open and the shutter 
release is pressed. The shutter button 
itself is designed for light action and a 
short stroke to alleviate the problem of 
camera shake that especially plagues compact 
cameras. 

Let's see how the AF-1 operates, right 
from the beginning. First, the camera back 
is opened and the film dropped in, with the 
film lead positioned as indicated. As soon 
as the camera back is closed the film is 
loaded automatically and advanced to the 
first frame ready for shooting. The frame 
counter is linked with the film loading in- 
dicator, so it will not advance when film 
is not loaded into the camera. The DX- 
coded film speed is also set automatically. 
The next step is for the photographer to 
slide open the barrier, center the subject 
in the focusing frame in the middle of the 
viewfinder, and press the shutter release. 
Opening the barrier also has the effect 
of setting the built-in flash unit to 

"standby." Asthe shutter release is pressed 
the built-in electronic circuit auto- 
matically examines the values calculated 
from information on such factors as the 
auto exposure, auto focus setting, film speed, 
backlighting, etc., to determine whether or 
not the flash needs to be fired automati- 
cally in order to assure a properly exposed 
photograph. When the flash is fired, a 
yellow LED in the upper left of the 
viewfinder lights up to confirm it. After 
the picture is taken, the camera automatically 
advances the film to the next frame and 
the flash recharges within 1. 5 seconds. 
When the entire film has been used up the 
automatic rewind mechanism is set in motion; 
and when the film has been completely 
rewound it stops automatically. Now all 
that remains is to push the opening knob to 
release the camera back, open the back and 
take out the film. Opening the camera back 
automatically resets the frame counter. 

On the top of the camera is a push- 
button type self-timer. To initiate the 
self-timer countdown it is necessary to 
keep the self-timer button depressed while 
pushing down the shutter release. This 
need to co-ordinate two different actions 


to set the self-timer is a built-in safety 
precaution against inadvertent operation. 
During the self-timer countdown the red 
LED next to the flash head lights up 
allowing confirmation from the subject posi- 
tion. The shutter is released 12 seconds 
after the start of the countdown. The self- 
timer can be cancelled during the countdown 
in either of two ways: by closing the camera 
barrier, or by pushing the self-timer button 
once again. 

There is also a rewind button to permit 
film rewinding before the roll is completed. 
Its concave shape is a guarantee against 
unintentional operation: to press it the 
photographer must use the tip of a ball- 
point pen or similar device. 

On the rear upper left of the camera 
is a focus lock button. Keeping this pressed 
down while pushing the shutter button sets 
a two-stage shutter release function. 

The first stage locks the focus setting, while 

the second stage releases the shutter itself. 

It is also possible to operate the shutter 
subsequent to releasing the focus lock button 
after the first “focus lock” stage is completed. 
Thanks to the AF-1’s electronic shutter 
sequence control it is impossible to take 

blurred pictures by pushing down the shutter 
button too fast, before the lens has a chance 

to focus properly. 

Another essential feature of the AF-1 
is its special weatherproof construction, 
achieved without changing the normal 
camera controls or requiring any kind of 
special handling. 

Let’s now move on to the remarkable specific 
features of the AF-1. 


I. Unit Design Based on 
New Advances in 
Electronic Control 
Technology 


By pursuing minimum size and weight to 
the very limit in each individual design 
unit, the new camera achieves amazing reduc- 
tions of 18% in size (by volume) and 28% in 
weight, compared with the Olympus AFL-S. 

Further, the linkage between all the 
different units in the camera is accomplished 
electrically, and the Olympus developed 
Sequence Control IC undertakes the central 
control function. Because conventional 
mechanical linkages have been reduced to 
an absolute minimum, unprecedented freedom 
has been gained in both the location and 
the design of the various component units. 
This has made possible an epoch-making new 
overall layout that can be described without 
exaggeration as a revolution in compact 
camera mechatronics. The result has been 
a new breakthrough in compact, lightweight 
design— no doubt the most important factor 
of all in compact camera performance. 


The unit design of the AF-1 


Auto Focus & 
Viewfinder Unit 
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System || 
Control Unit. 
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Flash Unit 
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II. Development of a 
New Spool Drive 
Mechanism with 
Electronic Control of 
Film Advance 


In conventional film advance systems a 
sprocket drive that utilizes the film ad- 
vance axis is adopted. The newly developed 
spool drive eliminates the need for this 
film advance axis and merely provides a 
gear wheel that counts the film perfora- 
tions. The number of revolutions of the 
gear wheel is converted into an electric 
signal which is sent to the film advance 
motor for electronic control of the film 
advance angle in this epoch-making new type 
of drive mechanism. 
The main features of the spool drive are: 
1) Because the drive mechanism is electron- 
ically controlled, accuracy and reliability 
of the film advance are greatly improved. 
2) Because complicated mechanical parts 
are greatly reduced, it becomes possible 
to make the drive mechanism much smaller 
and lighter. This in turn makes a big con- 
tribution to the ultra compact camera body 
design. 
3) In conventional sprocket drives, the 
film advance axis is directly linked with 
the advance lever. With the electronically 
controlled film advance of the spool drive, 
however, it becomes possible to make the 
film advance unit quite independent from 
other mechanisms, affording much more 
freedom in the overall camera design. 
4) With conventional cameras the rear 
cover is opened from the left and the film 
loaded in the left-hand side of the camera. 
However, the AF-1 spool drive makes it 
possible to load the film in the space on 
the right. This means the head of the film 
cassette is protruding upwards instead of 
the bottom of the camera, on a line with 
the viewfinder position. This extremely 
rational new arrangement allows the mini- 
mum possible space to be used for film 
loading. It further contributes to 
the camera's ultra compact 
format. 
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I.. Motorized Shutter 
Mechanism 


The newly developed motorized shutter, 
which utilizes a constant voltage coreless 
motor, greatly improves on the conventional 
spring charged type shutter mechanism. 

In the conventional spring charged shut- 
ter the springs are charged and the shutter 
blades opened through a linkage with the 
film advance mechanism, making it impossi- 
ble to separate the film advance and shutter 
mechanisms. 

The newly developed motorized shutter 
mechanism, on the other hand, uses a constant 
voltage coreless motor to open the shutter. 
It therefore becomes possible to separate 
the shutter unit from the film advance unit 
and establish it as a separate entity. 

The result is to afford much greater free- 
dom in the design of the camera as a whole. 
1) Achieving the Ultimate in Mechanical 

Simplicity 

In this motorized shutter, there is a 
dramatic reduction compared to convention- 
al spring charged shutters in such mechan- 
ical components as gears, springs, levers, etc. 
The total number of parts in the shutter 
section is reduced to an amazing figure of 
only 20 or so. Compared to the 100-odd 
parts in a spring charged shutter, this means 
the number of components is cut to a mere 
1/5 of the amount previously required. 

The result is a far more compact, lighter 
shutter mechanism, and greatly increased 
reliability. 


PHOTO 4. 
Fig.1 AF-1 Auto Focus Mechanism 


2) Improved Optical Performance 

By successfully separating the shutter 
mechanism from the film advance mecha 
it at last became possible to freely select 
the desired location of the diaphragm and 
shutter blades. This permitted the adoptio: 
of a focusing mechanism in which the entire 
lens is extended or retracted, affording a 
huge improvement in optical performance 
3) Extra Reliable Shutter Release 

The use of a constant voltage coreless 
motor ensures fast and reliable shutter re- 
lease. The switch to electronic systems 
in every way possible and the remarkable 
simplification of the mechanism assure ex- 
ceptional shutter accuracy and point the 
way to the shutter designs of the future. 


IV. A Newly Developed. 
Super Advanced Auto 
Focus System 


The newly developed auto focus system 
adopts the following functions to upgrade 
the capabilities of the infra-red active 
type auto focus to the very limit, affording 
accuracy and reliability previously incon- 
ceivable in a compact camera while at the 
same time making possible a still lighter 
and smaller camera format: 

1) Light Sensor Measures Distance Directly 

In previous infra-red active type auto 
focus systems (a 
AFL and AFL-S), a slit directly in 
front of the light sensor is moved mechan- 
ically to allow determination of the subject 
distance according to the path taken through 
the slit by infra-red light reflected from 
the subject. This makes it necessary to 
provide a mechanical system to move the 
slit, and increases the complexity of the 
auto focus mechanism. 

The newly developed, high performance 
light sensor utilized in the Olympus AF-1, 
however, adopts advanced electronics tech- 
nology to incorporate within itself the 
ability to directly sense the reflected 
infra-red light and calculate the subject 
distance. As a result, the mechanical contro! 
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device previously required to move the slit 
is dispensed with, the auto focus mechanism 
is made much simpler, and the reliability 
of focus determination is greatly improved. 
2) Simpler Mechanism Permits Smaller 
Size, Lighter Weight 

Previous auto focus mechanisms were 
constructed so that the movement of the 
slit was linked with the film advance mech- 
anism. Since, however, in the AF-1 both 
the slit and the mechanical control system 
are eliminated, it is possible to completely 
separate the auto focus unit and the film 
advance unit. This permits vastly more 
freedom in the design of the camera body 
and allows a super compact format. 
It should be noted that in achieving the 
ultra compact design of the AF-1 a big 
contribution was also made by aggressively 
trimming the size and weight of other 
components too. 
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3) Aspherical Plastic Lenses Are Used for 
Light Transmission and Reception 
For transmission and reception of the 
infra-red light signal, the new system adopts 
specially developed aspherical plastic lenses 
the manufacture of which was made possible 
by Olympus’ outstanding high precision 
processing and measuring technologies. 
The meticulously calculated refractive 
index of the aspherical transmitting lens 
assures increased efficiency in focusing 
the emitted infra-red light on the subject 
and obtaining a clear reflection back in 


d 


the camera. The aspherical receiving lens 
ensures the utmost effectiveness in capturing 
the extremely weak reflected light, which 
is only about 1/10,000 the brightness of 
sunlight, and passing it to the light sensor. 
The result is exceptional accuracy in focus 
distance measurement, combined with ex- 
ceptionally fine cost porformance. 

Fig.2 
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V. Aspherical Plastic 
Lenses 


In total, aspherical plastic lenses ac- 
count for seven surfaces of six lens ele- 
ments in the Olympus AF-1. In partic- 
ular, the aspherical plastic lens (one surface) 
built into the taking lens configuration 
helps assure beautiful picture quality with 
excellent sharpness of focus all the way 
to the picture periphery, all with a rela- 
tively simple 4-elements in 4-groups 
lens layout. And in addition, the lens 


affords F2. 8 brightness remarkable for 
this kind of configuration. Apart from 
this, the aspherical plastic lens elements 
in the auto focus, auto exposure and view- 
finder lens arrays assure exceptional ac- 
curacy and functionality on a level way above 
that of conventional compact cameras. 
They play an important role in making every 
shot perfectly focused and exposed. 

These aspherical plastic lenses were 
made possible through the accumulation of 
many years of experience by Olympus in 
ultra high precision processing technology 
and measuring technology. 
1) Aspherical Lenses to Upgrade Compact 
Camera Performance 

Because the radius of curvature (r) of the 
spherical lens elements used in conventional 
photographic lenses is constant, the focus 
at the periphery of the composition loses 
sharpness (Figure 4). In an SLR camera 
lens, in order to eliminate this loss o 
focus and assure superior optical character- 
istics with uniform focusing all the way 
to the periphery, ideal configurations incor- 
porating a large number of spherical lens 
elements are adopted. However, the paramount 
importance of minimizing size and weight in 
compact cameras also imposes limitations on 
the type of lens construction acceptable. 
The decision to utilize an aspherical lens in 
the AF-1 was taken to maximize optical per- 
formance within the limited available space. 


Fig.4 Lens with 
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PHOTO 5. Flexible IC circuit board 


2) Made Possible by Olympus’ Ultra High 


liability of the electronic control systems. 


Processing and Measuring Technology 


An aspherical lens is a lens in which 
the radius of curvature is designed to 


become progressively shorter towards the 
periphery (Figure 5). Until now, both the 
manufacture of such lenses and measuring 
of their performance were considered ex- 


tremely difficult. These problems were 
resolved through the application of ex- 


1) Sequence Control IC 

This IC functions as the central core 
of the AF-1. It inputs information from 
all the various control switches, the shutter 
sequence sensor, etc., and controls motors, 
magnets and so forth to ensure all camera 
operations are carried out in the correct 
sequence. Equipped with a state-of-the-art 
gate array, this IC benefits from extremely 


clusive Olympus lens processing technology 
and ultra high precision measuring tech- 
nology. As a result, it was possible to 

equip aspherical plastic lenses of 
extremely stable optical performance to 
the AF-1. 

The meticulously designed optical per- 
formance of the Olympus AF-1 with its 
taking lens element of aspherical plastic, 
assures uniform focusing right to the pe- 
riphery of the film frame (Figure 6), and 
achieves picture quality comparable with 
that of a single lens reflex camera. 


VI. Olympus-Developed 
ICs Afford Perfect 


Electronic Control 


The three special Olympus-developed 
ICs built into the AF-1 are: 1) Sequence 
Control IC, 2) Auto Focus Control IC, 
and 3) Auto Exposure Control IC. 
Each features increased main board density, 
making possible simpler and more rational- 
ized electrical circuity and maximizing the re- 


advanced Olympus-developed electronics 
technology to afford performance ideally 
suited to the task in hand. The main cir- 
cuit board features extra high density 
layout, with utilization of both board 
faces to assure the highest possible co 
capability in the smallest possible space 
2) Auto Focus Control IC 

The Auto Focus Control IC with its 
built-in distance calculation circuitry 
is what makes possible the AF-1’s purely 
electrical type focusing distance measure- 
ment, utilizing a highly advanced PSD (Pos 
tion Sensing Device) light sensor. 
3) Auto Exposure Control IC 

This IC takes care of the light meter- 
ing calculations, backlight compensation 
calculations, auto flashing calculations, etc 
The development of this high performance 
IC made possible such brilliantly prac- 
tical full auto flash capabilities in the 
AF-1 as automatic flashing in dim light 
situations, automatic fill-in flash in back- 
lit compositions, etc. 


VII. ESP Quick Flash— 
Ideal, Fully Automatic 
Flash Capability 


With this ideal, fully automatic flash 
system, the camera automatically sense: 
lighting conditions, and fires the flash 
automatically without any need for manua 
intervention if there is insufficient avail- 
able light, or if fill-in flash is needed 
to compensate for backlit situations. 
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In other words, the photographer is relieved 
of worrying about lighting conditions, 

and needs do nothing more than press the 
shutter button to be assured every picture 
will be accurately exposed. Especially for 
backlit situations, this marks the first 

time in the world for a compact camera to 
provide both averaged exposure metering 
and spot metering functions in order to 
determine whether fill-in flash is required 


to ensure proper exposure of the main subject. 


With such further outstanding features as 
super fast flash recycling in about 1.5 sec., 
constant flash standby capability and extra 
long life lithium battery, the AF-1 is fully 
equipped to guarantee continuous carefree 
flash performance anytime, anywhere. 
1) Super Fast Recyclilng Takes About 

1.5 Sec. 

Since the flash can be kept on constant 
standby, and features 1. 5 sec. quick charg- 
ing, there's no risk of missing a photo 
opportunity while waiting for the flash. 
The 1.5 sec. recycling means it's even 
possible to shoot flash picture sequences. 

2) Extra Long Life Lithium Battery 

With the adoption of Olympus' exclusive 
LEC (Low Energy Circuit) design and 
extra long life lithium battery, the same 
battery can be used for about five years 
without changing. This calculation is based 
on the use of an average of one roll of 
24-exposure film per month, with flash used 
for 5096 of the shots. When the battery 
becomes exhausted, battery changing is ex- 
tremely quick and simple for anyone to do. 
3) Automatic Flashing in Low Light 

When the available light drops below a 
predetermined level (EV9), the camera 
automatically senses the light is insuf- 
ficient, and fires the flash automatically 
when the shot is taken. Still better, 
since the shutter continues to be electron- 
ically controlled during flash photography 
too, it was possible to eliminate such un- 
natural effects as the background coming 
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out too dark. The result is beautiful 
pictures that automatically assure extremely 
natural contrast and color rendition. 
4) Automatic Flashing for Backlit Shots 

A sophisticated metering system incor- 
porating both averaged metering of the whole 
composition and spot metering of the central 
area assures that in backlit situations 
the flash fires automatically, getting both 
the main subject and background correctly 
exposed together. This marks the first time 
in the world for a compact camera to feature 
such an automatic fill-in flash capability. 
The Olympus-developed high performance 
Auto Exposure Control IC takes over 
all the worries and guarantees a sophisti- 
cated, fully automatic flash performance 
that creates natural shots in every 
situation without ever troubling the 
photographer about technical considerations. 


Vil. Weatherproof 
Construction Lets You 
Enjoy Carefree Picture 
Taking Anywhere, 
Anytime 


Although we regularly use cameras in 
all kinds of different conditions, it remains 
true to say that until now cameras 
have been virtually unprotected from such 
frequent hazards as water, dirt and dust. 
Now at last the new Olympus AF-1 features 
weatherproof construction, shutting out 
water and dust from the high precision 
“vitals” of the camera, and thus eliminating 
a common cause of trouble and breakdowns. 
The weatherproof construction of the 
AF-1 extends to the limit the concept of the 
carefree, take-anywhere compact camera any- 
one can use. Without a doubt, it pioneers 
the wave of the future in compact cameras. 
With the AF-1’s weatherproof con- 
struction you can shoot with confidence in 
active situations where there’s a high risk 
of the camera getting wet. It’s equally 
effective by the seaside or on the ski 
slopes, in the mountains or by the river. 
It’s great too at the poolside, or for 
getting brilliant shots of the children 
splashing around in the garden. And need- 
less to say, it takes all the worry out of 
sudden rain showers when you want souvenir 
shots of the family outing or vacation. 
There are still more advantages to weather- 
proof construction. Whether you're shooting 
on a building site or in the outdoors, you no 
longer need worry about dust or sand 
clogging up the camera. And when you put 
the camera in a bag for easy carrying, you 
no longer need bother about the possibility 
of dust or dirt particles working their way 
into the camera and causing a malfunction. 
With weatherproof construction, they won't. 
The weatherproof construction featured 
in the Olympus AF-1 affords the following 
design advantages: 
1) All switches are of the push type. 
Utilization of a rubber ring assures simple 
but effective weatherproofing. 
2) The taking lens is also fitted with 
an optical glass cover. Even when the lens 
barrier is open, it's fully protected from 
water and dust. Of course, the cover does 
not impair picture quality in any way. 
3) Despite the water and dust-resistant 
feature, such functions as opening and 
closing the rear cover, changing the batter- 
ies, etc., are done with one-touch simplicity. 
The thoughtful design guarantees there is 
never any awkwardness in operating 
the camera. 
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PartIl : AF-1 


The AF, a multifaceted 
companion in life 


by Bruce M. Osborn 


The AF-1 has attracted attention as a weatherproof camera. 
Here we present test reports by professional photographers who have used the AF-1 as a photographic tool 
in their daily lives and come to appreciate its simplicity and high performance. 
A surprising number of professional photographers have little interest in the camera mechanism. 
They view the camera as simply a device with which to take their photographs. 
All they want to know is how the camera can be used to take the photographs they want. 

Here we deviate from the format of our previous technical reports and report on what it means simply "to shoot,” 
without discussing the mechanism itself, with fashion cameraman Bruce M. Osborn, who is resident in Japan. 
The discussion will centre around a number of examples of Osborn's work. (The editors) 

Summary Biography of Bruce M. Osborn: 

1950 Born in Los Angeles, U.S.A. 

1965—73 Majored in Modern Art at University of the Pacific 
1974-76 Majored in photography at Art Center College of Design 
1976—77 Travelled around the world, continuing his study of photography 
1978-80 Served as Chief Photo Editor of Photograph Record Magazine 
1980 Came to Japan as a free-lance photographer, working mainly in fashion and commercial photography 


This is what a photographer looks like after being 
drenched by a typhoon. The camera proved to be 
more weather resistant than me. | was in need of 
a warm bath and dry clothes, but the camera 
was unaffected by the rain. 
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This photo was taken during a party on a boat. 
The camera automatically flashed when | took 
the shot, as there was not enough existing light. 
There is never any time lost waiting for the flash 
to charge. It is ready, if needed, whenever you 
take a picture. Also the flash recharges in an 
incredible 1.5 seconds. 


> y Mr. 


areas. 


In my capacity as a professional photo- 
grapher, I'm usually in a studio with many 
strobes and people. My head is filled with 
calculations of exposure, balance of strobes, 
lenses and camera angles. I have to com- 
municate my ideas to art directors, clients, 
models, stylists, hair make-up artists, set 
makers, and camera assistants. There are 
many things going on at the same time, all 
of which must work together to create the 
final image. As the photographer I must 
make quick decisions and be very energetic 
to make it all come together. It's a big pro- 
duction that must be flawlessly finished 
within a limited period of time. 

I have been using the Olympus AF-1 asa 
diary of what I did and who I saw during 
the last two weeks. It is so compact that I 
could keep it with me all the time. It is an 
unbelievably easy camera to use. There is 
no thinking about focus or exposure; every- 
thing is automatic. The camera even sets its 
meter to the ISO (film speed) of the film I 
am using. Film loading and rewinding are 
automatic, and each shot is automatically 
advanced. If it was dark or the subject was 
backlit the flash was automatically switched 


A snapshot of my daughter eating water-melon at a 
festival. She looks like she's worried someone might 
try to take it from her. The AF-1 is small and compact 


4 so it can be kept near at all times. 


The meter was right on the mark in this late evening photo. There's detail in the dark areas, while the clock has 
not been overexposed. It's difficult to figure exposure when there's such an extreme range between dark and light 


on. It was already charged when I slid the 
lens cover open and it recycles in just 1.5 
seconds so I didn't miss any photos waiting 
for the flash to recharge. It's so quick that I 
found I was taking photos I would have 
never taken before. Also, unlike with other 
small automatic cameras, I didn't need to 
keep a pocketful of spares to replace the 
quickly depleted batteries. The AF-1 has a 
small lithium battery that will last several 
years. 

Being weatherproof there was no worry 
about rain, ocean spray, or even sand find- 
ing its way into the camera. So I took the 
camera places I would never take any other 
camera. 

The shutter release button is positioned 
exactly where I would naturally place my 
forefinger when holding the camera. It fires 
with the slightest touch. Everything is de- 
signed to let you take photos as quickly and 
simply as possible. Even my three-year-old 
daughter was quick to figure how to use the 
camera. She soon thought she was a profes- 
sional, having everyone around her pose for 
her photographs. There is only one lens for 
the camera, an F2.8 35mm Zuiko lens, which 
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is quite good for this kind of camera. If one 

feels the need for more variety, there are 

two different attachments that are snapped 

on in front of the lens. One is a 1.3 x telecon- 

verter and another is a close-up lens which 

allows you to take photos as close as 30cm 

(12 inches). Though it is a very simple way of 

changing the function of the lens, it is effective. 
This camera is not meant to compete 

with professional 35mm cameras, but it is 

more compact, lightweight, and simple to 

use. It is so quick and foolproof I caught 

many spontaneous moments that usually 

slip by me. For this reason the camera 

should be a welcome friend to everyone, 

even a professional photographer. 


there, certainly better than they would have in my house. It's so easy to take pictures with this camera. I only 
paused a second to shoot before continuing on my way. 


The camera will auto- This was taken with the teleconverter. It makes the 
matically use its flash standard 35mm Zuiko lens into approximately a 50mm 
when the subject is lens. 

backlit. Even though the 
sky was bright, the 
camera knew the large 
object in the center was 
too dark, therefore the 
flash was activated. 


/ used the close-up 
attachment to take this 
photograph. I was about 
45cm (1.5 feet) away 
from the fish, which I 
took through the glass of 
the aquarium. It was shot 
in daylight, but when I 
© took photos indoors with 
FE the flash, they came out 
dark. This was a dis- 
appointment, but the 
d close-up attachment did 
©) give me a larger range of 
x = possibilities in a daylight 


\ | situation. 


In some countries, the Olympus 
AF-1 camera is available as the 
Olympus Infinity. 


I decided to give the camera a 
weatherproofing test and 
briefly dunked it in the pool. 
You can see some halation 
around the edge of the man's 
shoulders. This is due to the 
fact that the sun is refracting 
through the water still on the 
camera lens. Because the 
shadowed subject was not in 
the center of the frame, the 
flash did not go off. 


My friend was contemplating a 
Jump into the pool. Unfortunately 
he didn't, otherwise | would have 
got a nice before and after 
sequence. 


I took this photo of my daughter 
on our way back from her 
school. It was dark and raining 
very hard. The camera used its 
flash to make her properly 
exposed. 


REP 


The AF-1 is quite sharp, especially 
considering that it's so small and light 
weight. It is fun to carry around all the 
time to record the places | go and the 
people | meet. 


IH 


I took this quick 
sequence of my 


circles. The AF-1 has 
automatic film advance 
and a quick recycling flash 
when needed. Everything 
about this camera is designed 
to make photography quick 
and simple. 
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How to Select 
Interchangeable Lenses 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
35mm SLRs is the freedom to use a variety 
of interchangeable lenses. Through inter- 
changing lenses, you can photograph a 
distant subject, magnify a small subject or 
expand a narrow space. Moreover, you can 
enjoy seeing the image in the finder just as 
it will be on film. The selection of 
interchangeable lenses is however difficult, 
because the number of interchangeable 
lenses is vast and the different effects of 
each lens are not well known. Here, I would 
like to give advice on lens selection. 


What Lens Comes Next 


to Standard 50mm Lens? 


As cited in the No.4 installment of "Lens 
Corner,” a standard lens usually comes with 
a new 35mm SLR camera. It has a focal 
length of 50mm and one of several lens 
speeds including Fl.4. As discussed in the 
previous installment, a 50mm standard lens 


Photo1: Different lens effects are shown here, Disneyland is portrayed here with 21, 24, 28, 35, 50, 85, 100, 135, 200 and 300mm lenses (at F5.6 and 1/250 sec. IS 


by Hidetaka Nawa 


has effects similar to wide-angle and 
telephoto lenses. A standard 50mm lens 
however has its limitations and you may 

wish to use other lenses. You then have to 
face a vast number of lenses listed in a lens 
catalog or manufacturer's pamphlet. For 
example, Olympus Zuiko interchangeable 
lenses are now total over 50. You can literally 
lose your way in the labyrinth of interchange- 
able lenses. 

What is the way out of the labyrinth? One 
clue may be the examples of picture effect 
differences sometimes given in a lens 
catalog, like those shown here in 
Photograph 1 for the frequently used focal 
lengths of 21, 24, 28, 35, 50, 85, 100, 135, 200 
and 300mm. 

What lens then should come next after the 
standard 50mm lens that came with your 
Olympus 35mm SLR? The 50mm standard 
lens has a delineation similar to the view of 
human eyes. Lenses with focal lengths 
shorter than 50mm photograph an area 
broader than that seen by the naked eye. 


Photo 2: A motorbike rider is photographed with a 
28mm wide-angle lens from a low angle to 
emphasize his jump in air during a cross-country 
race (28mm F2.8, at f 8, automatic exposure, ISO 
400 film). 


Such lenses are termed "wide-angle" lenses. 
Wide-angle lenses come in such focal 
lengths as 40, 35, 28, 24, 21 and 18mm. 

Medium wide-angle lenses like 40mm and 
35mm have picture effects not too different 
from those of the 50mm standard lens 
though the area to be photographed is 
substantially broader. As shown in 
Photograph 1, the wide-angle picture effects 
change drastically at a focal length of 28mm 
(Photo 2). 


Photo3: The telephoto effect to diffuse the 

background is conspicuous with lenses of 135mm 

or longer focal lengths. This effect is especially 

useful for portrait photography (135mm F2.8, at 

f2.8, automatic exposure, ISO 64 film), 

Photo5: When photographing a subject that is not 
easily accessible like fireworks over a river, lenses 
longer or shorter in focal length than 135mm are 
required for adequate framing of the fireworks 
(100mm F2, at f8 and bulb exposure, ISO 100 film). 


Photo4: In photographing a group of persons, a 35mm 
or 40mm lens, instead of a 28 mm lens, is recommended 
because the 28mm lens has a too strong perspective 
deformation at picture edges that makes persons look 
fatter (40mm F2, programmed automatic exposure, ISO 
100 film). 


Therefore, the next lens(es) after the 50 


Meanwhile, if the focal lengths are longer 


than 50mm, the area to be photographed is 
narrower. When the focal length is very 
long, perspective is substantially eliminated. 
Such long focal length lenses are called 
"telephoto" lenses and come in such focal 
lengths as 85, 90, 100, 135, 180, 200 and 300 
mm. Medium-telephoto lenses like 85, 90 
and 100mm have no drastic changes in 
perspective though the area to be 
photographed is substantially narrower than 
that of a 50mm lens. Full-fledged telephoto 
effects are shown by lenses longer than 135 
mm (Photo 3). 


50 film). 


mm standard lens should be either 28mm, 
135mm or both. Priority depends on your 
favorite photographic subjects. The 23mm 
wide-angle lens is more suitable for scenic 
photographs while the 135mm telephoto 
lens is more advantageous for portraiture. 


Combining Zoom Lenses 
Is One Versatile Choice 


The combination of 28mm wide-angle, 50 
mm standard and 135mm telephoto lenses is 


an ideal selection for regular picture-taking 
situations. 

In some cases, however, you may desire 
other focal length lenses. For example, the 
28mm lens is sometimes not adequate 
because the objects at picture edges are 
somewhat deformed; this is usually termed 
"perspective deformation." Persons at the 
left and right edges look fatter than they 
actually are. On such an occasion, wide- 
angle lenses with focal lengths a little longer 
than 28mm, say 35mm or 40mm, may be 
used at a distance a little farther than that 
with the 28mm lens to reduce the perspective 
deformation effect (Photo 4). 

Similarly, you may sometimes get 
unsatisfactory results with the 135mm lens. 
In photographing a person, for example, 
you may find that the 135mm focal length is 
too long. Sometimes 135mm is too short, 
as in photographing sports from the stands. 
Here, you need such lenses as 85mm or 100 
mm and 200mm or 300mm instead of 135 
mm (Photo 5). 
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Photo7. 

35-105mm zoom is recommended for a snapshot like 
this photograph portraying a carnival scene (35-105mm 
F3.5-4.5,at f5.6,electronic flash used, ISO 100 film). 


Photo9: Zoom lenses with broad focal length range are 
versatile and may tackle virtually any photographic 
requirement, Such zoom lenses may be used even for close-u; 
photography because many of them incorporate a macro 
mechanism (65-200mm F4, at f 11, electronic flash used. 
ISO 100 film). 


Photo6: The 35-70mm zoom lenses are especially 
advantageous for carrying on a trip because they 
are very compact and light in weight. And their 
focal length range is adequate for framing travel 
scenes (35- 70mm F3.5-4.5, at f 5.6, automatic 
exposure, ISO 100 film). 


Photo8: For wide-angle effects, a wide-angle zoom lens is 
convenient to exclude out unnecessary surroundings by 
zooming (28-48mm F4,at f8, automatic exposure, ISO 
100 film). 


In such cases, fixed-focal-length lenses 
become expensive and are not easy to carry 
about. A zoom lens is more economical 
and easier to carry. A number of zoom 
enses are available for Olympus 35mm 
SLRs. The easiest way to choose a zoom 
lens is to pick a focal length range around a 
basic focal- length like 28, 50 or 135mm. For 
example, a zoom lens substitute for the 
| standard 50mm lens may be, in the Olympus 

lens line, 35-70mm. This lens takes the place 
| of at least four different fixed-focal-length 

lenses: 35, 40, 50 and 70mm. The 35-70mm 
zoom lens alone suffices for most regular 
photographic subjects. It is handy for trips 
because the lens is compact and lightweight 


than the 35-70mm lens because it covers 
such longer focal lengths as 85mm and 105 
mm (Photo 7). 

A zoom substitute for the 28mm wide- 
angle lens is the 28-48mm F4. It takes the 
place of at least four different fixed-focal- 
length lenses; 28, 35, 40 and 48 (almost equal 
to 50mm). The 28-48mm zoom lens is 
especially convenient for framing scenic 
photographs to eliminate unnecessary 


or easy carrying (Photo 6). objects (Photo 8). 
Olympus Zuiko 35-70mm zoom lenses The 75-150mm F4 may be a good 
come in three different lens speeds, F3.5-4.5, substitute for a 135mm telephoto lens. If it 


F3.6 and F4, to be selected according to your 
budget and purpose. The F4 lens also comes 
in the AF type that automatically focuses on 
the subject with any Olympus 35mm SLR 
camera model. A 35-105mm F3.5-4.5 zoom 
ens is also a good choice. In some cases 
such as portraiture and snapshots it is better 


is not long enough, you can choose a 100-200 
mm F5 or 65-200mm F4 zoom lens. The 65- 
200mm zoom lens is especially versatile 
because it substitutes for at least six 
telephoto lenses, 65, 85, 100, 135, 180 and 200 
mm yet retains the fast lens speed of F4 
(Photo 9). 


S- Photo10: A super-wide-angle lens 
* like 21mm is sometimes effective 
N because it may give a strong 

i \ perspective effect that deviates 

=\ far from human vision (21mm 

\\ F3.5, at f8, automatic exposure, 
[| /SO 100 film). 


For such requirements as sports 
photography, you should choose a 50-250 
mm F5 or 85-250mm F5 zoom lens. Wide- 
angle, standard and telephoto zoom lenses 
together are equivalent to more than 10 
fixed-focal-length lenses. 


Selecting Fixed- 
Focal-Length Lenses by 
Speed, Focal Length 
and Special Effects. 


Fixed-focal-length lenses are however 
never out-dated nor unnecessary, because 
they are superior to zoom lenses in some 
important aspects of lens performance: lens 
speed, focal length and special effects. 

For example, the fast F2 lens speed is 
found in many lenses from super-wide-angle 
to super-telephoto such as 21, 24, 28. 35, 40, 
85, 100, 180, and 250. These fast lenses are 
naturally more expensive than normal 
speed lenses of the same focal lengths. Such 
fast lenses provide a brighter camera finder 
for easier and more accurate focusing. 
Faster lens speeds reduce the danger of 
camera blur. And yet these Olympus fast 
fixed-focal-length lenses are more compact 
and lighter in weight than their counterparts 
of other makes. 

Extremely short and long focal lengths 
called "super-wide-angle" and “super- 
telephoto" lenses, respectively, are only 
available in fixed focal lengths. Super-wide- 
angle lenses such as 18mm, 21mm and 24 
mm give a special perspective totally 
different from that of the naked eye. This 
makes fantastic superrealist depictions 
possible (Photo 10). 


Photo12: A rear conversion lens is a handy super-telephoto lens because it converts a 
normal telephoto lens into a super-tele lens, An American football match is clearly 
photographed by a telephoto-converter combination 200mm F4, 2X converter, 
effective aperture at f 8, automatic exposure, ISO 1600 film). 


Photo! 1: Super-telephoto lenses 
are useful for candid photographs 

ke this picture, The 500mm 
mirror lens is especially interesting 
because it produces a ring-shaped 
out-of-focus image in the 
background (500mm F8, at f8, 
automatic exposure, ISO 400 
film) 


Super-telephoto effects are also far superior 
to human eyesight. In addition to the 
frequently used 300mm focal length, 400, 500, 
600 and 1000mm lenses are available. The 500 
mm F8 lens is especially superb because it is a 
special type called "reflex" that uses reflex 
mirrors instead of normal glass elements 
to drastically reduce lens barrel length and 
weight. The reflex type lens gives 
doughnut-shaped out-of-focus effects not 
available with a conventional type lens 
(Photo 11). 

Super-telephoto effects may also be 


acquired with a regular telephoto lens 
combined with an accessory lens. The 
auxiliary lens, called a “Teleconverter,” is 
mounted between the master telephoto lens 
and the camera body. It extends the focal 
length of the master lens by 1.4 or 2 times. 
For example, the 2X converter transforms 
the 200mm F4 telephoto lens into a 400mm 
F8. The converter also changes the 
effective lens speed by the same extending 
factor. If you eliminate camera blur, you 
can get a picture as sharply focused as with 
a super-telephoto lens (Photo 12). 


Photo13: Macro lenses gives outstanding closeup effects 
that may not be obtained with other types of lenses, A 
small insect is sharply photographed by a macro lens (135 
mm F4.5 macro, at f11, electronic flash used, ISO 100 film 
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Unique special effects are available with 
some fixed-focal-length lenses. A macro 
lens designed for super-close-up photographs 
is one example. In the Olympus lens line, 
you can choose from a large number of 
macro lenses. To take both regular pictures 
and close-ups, choose a macro lens similar 
in operation to conventional lenses such as 
50mm F2, 50mm F3.5 or 90mm F2 that 
focuses down to a 1:2 magnification (one 
half of life size on film). In addition, there 
are seven special macro lenses, ranging from 
20mm to 135mm, for magnifications larger 
than life size. Olympus macro lenses thus 
give a wide range of magnifications that 
make it possible to depict very small things 
invisible to the naked eye (Photo 13). 
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Photo14: A fish-eye lens is a typical special-purpose lens 
that gives a supernatural picture effect like this picture 
in which a steamer is queerly shaped by the fish-eye 
effect (16mm F3.5,at f8, automatic exposure, ISO 
100 film) 


Fisheye lenses are sometimes very 

effective. In the Olympus lens line, there are 
| two types of fisheye lenses. The 8mm F2.8 
isheye lens gives a circular image at the 
center of the picture frame while the 16mm 
F3.5 fisheye lens gives a normal rectangular 
image over the entire picture frame. The 
6mm fisheye lens is especially handy for 
giving fantastic delineation like a super- 
wide-angle lens (Photo 14). 
There are other special-purpose fixed-focal- 
length lenses in fhe Olympus line. They are 
the shift lenses that compensate for the 
perspective deformation of a building by 
ateral shift of the lens. Olympus Zuiko 
Shift lenses come in two focal lengths, 24 
mm F3.5 and 35mm F2.8. 
Thus, you should consider adding 
several fixed-focal-length lenses to the zoom 
lenses that form the base of your 
interchangeable lens system. 


Zuiko Interchangeable Lens Group 


TYPE LENS ANGLE OF VIEW | WEIGHT (oz) | LENGTH Dem LENS. ANGLE OF VIEW | WEIGHT (or) | LENGTH |. PETER 
mm [48mm [55mm [72mm 100mm | = es ti [6mm [48mm [55mm 72mm [0mm 
FISHEYE | ZUIKO FISHEYE Brom F218 _| 160° tice] 1 62091226 | Bämm | Buit-in (L39. Yas, O56, REO) TELEPHOTO | ZUIKO tem Fa 2609( 92) | 48mm. a Se N 
ZUKO FISHEYE Temm Fas | $5) | 31mm | Guilin (NEUTRAL, Y48, 056) ZUKO MACRO: 30mm F2 f ssor tea] 7m] I 51 T 
[suren [zuko 18mm F35 88) | 43mm 1i ZUKO tomm F2 5009 ( 17.61] 72mm 
WIDE ANGLE ZUIKO zimmF2 88| 4mm| | [zKo — — E 2350 83) | 4ómm el 
[zuo 2immFis 63)| 31mm | ZUKO = | asoan] somm) | |o i 
ZUKO 24mm F2 $7) |. 48mm ZUKO 1 200g ( 10: ket} 
ZUIKO 24mm F28 65) X 180mm F2 18009 ( 67.) | 174mm | 
[ZUKO SHFT 24mm F3.5 180) m | Bull-in (NEUTRAL, Y48, 056. Ro) 180mm F28 7009 ( 247) | 125mm. 
WIDE ANGLE | 28mm F2 = CORE = — 200mm — fssisg 182 | 127mm | E 
28mm F2 Tiros (eo, SUPER 39609 (137.6) | 246mm | 6 (Sipan type rear Wer) | 
‘35mm F2 40g( 85)| 4 z TELEPHOTO [ZUKO 3 10209 ( 360) | 181mm 
35mm F28 m| o iE [zuo — — 39009 (137.6) | 280mm | C (Siip-in type rear filer | 
35mmF28 109 | 59mm ZUKO [1300g( 45.9) | 256mm | - I 
f STANDARD 49 | 25mm ‘ZUIKO REFLEX 15909 ( 20.8) | 97mm 
| cs ERE I ZUIKO 28009 ( 988) | 377mm 
SEE z [zuko 
= is Ie —] [Specat use | zuko MACRO 9 at highest mag | Y = 
ZUIKO MACRO. ‘SOmm F2 ZUIKO MACRO 38mm F28 9° at highest mag. | [4 
ZUIKO MACRO. 50mm F3.5 ZUIKO 1 1 MACRO — 80mm Fa 9" at highest mag | 1709( 60)| 31mm 
S ZUIKO ZOOM 28-48mmF4 ‘ZUIKO MACRO - 135mm Fas ie 3209 (31.3) | 47mm 
[S ZUKO ZOOM _a8-T0mm F3.54.5 
[ZUKOZOOM —  35-T0mmF3.6 TELECONVERTER 2X-A e APPLICABLE LENSES. 100mm F28, 135mm F28, 135mm F3.5, 200mm FA, 100-200mm FS 
[SzUKO ZOOM — 35-TOmm Fa 3859 (138) * OPTICAL CONSTRUCTION: 6-6 e WEIGHT: 2159 (7.6 oz) eLENGTH: 48mm (1.9 in) 
ZUIKO AF ZOOM _35:70mm Fa f 5509 ( 19. | TT TELECONVERTER 1.4X-A e APPLICABLE LENSES. 180mm F2, 250mm F2, 300mm FA 5, 350mm F2.8, 400mm F6.3 
[zuKOzOOM 751 ass (16.1) | 115mm S OPTICAL CONSTRUCTION: 5-4 e WEIGHT: 180g (6.3 or) eLENGTH: 23mm (1-4 In) 
S ZUKO ZOOM 1 5709 ( 20.1) | 148mm 
ZUKO ZOOM. 470g (168) | 85mm 


| 7309 (258) | 147mm | — 
9) | 196mm. 
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The Olympus OM in The Sky 


by Mark Hay 


EY Mark Hay 


After finishing High School in 1976, I had 
a year in Japan as an exchange student. 
Here I bought my first camera : a simple 
PETRI ES AUTO. Japan was so different 
and exciting, that I took my camera 
everywhere. 

Back in Australia on familiar ground, I 
didn't notice much to take photos of, and 
stored the camera away. 

Istarted an apprenticeship in carpentry 
and one night, while doing a post-trade 
course at technical college, I saw posters of 
various activities available through the 
college. As soon as I saw a photo of someone 
jumping out of a plane, I knew that's what 
Td do. 


From my first jump, I was amazed at the 
color and spectacle of round, square and 
even triangular parachutes. I quickly dug out 
the camera and began taking photos again. 

After my training, I began relative work 
( free-falling with other skydivers ). In free- 
fall I saw things which would stay in my 
mind all week -people diving out of a plane 
and swooping past in head-down dives. 

It seemed a shame not to capture this on 
film, and also a waste not to have something 
to show for all the jumps being done. 

I took my camera to a shoe-maker, and 
asked him to rivet a couple of straps to the 
leather case. I could now wear it in free-fall 
like a big watch. This was successful to a 
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16mm lens, 1/125 sec., at f8. 


m 


Diving out of a Cessna. 
28mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f8. 


w 


Skydivers make the sky their aerial playground. 
16mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f8. 


Standing up above the clouds with sunglasses and bunny ears. 
28mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f8. 


| Standing on your head at 120 kph. 
28mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f8. 


Forty skydivers inside a Dakota. 


point, but looking through the viewfinder 
and winding manually in free-fall was 
awkward. Besides, one's arms are needed as 


control surfaces. What I needed was a helmet- 


mounted camera. 

I talked to a few free-fall photographers. 
They were all using Olympus cameras 
because, they were much lighter than other 
makes. The less the weight carried on your 
head, the better. 

However, I've since read of an American, 
Norm Kent ( probably the leading free-fall 
cameraman in the world today ) , who has a 
35 mm Hasselblad, video and 16 mm movie 
camera all mounted on the same helmet, an 
amazing 26 lbs. Feats like this or wearing a 
35 mm movie camera with Panavision lenses 
(eg. by Rande Deluca for skydiving footage 
in James Bond movies ) is out of my league. 

So, I bought an OM-1, a 28mm lens and a 
winder. A fellow jumper who was a sheet- 
metal worker and free-fall movie man made 
my mount. 

I learned by trial and error and talking to 
other cameramen. I quickly established some 
basic rules of thumb, eg. on a sunny day 
Kodachrome 64 ISO is 1,500 second at F5.6 
and set focus for maximum depth-of- field. 
This setting would then be taped in position 
on the ground. 

At first it’s exciting to catch anything in free- 
fall. However, photos of bodies in the air 
doing nothing soon become uninteresting. It 
had to be something more exciting ; a 
complete formation or a new perspective. 

I am surprised at how little people in general 
understand free-fall camera work. Many 
people think the photos are taken from the 
ground with big lenses or from a plane flying 


Two parachutes, but only one man ? 
28mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f8. 


alongside the formation. As with rock- 
climbing, the best photos are taken by 
someone actually there, participating. 

The shutter is activiated by an electronic 
shutter release plugged into the motor drive, 
the switch taped to a glove finger. Some 
guys use a switch held in their teeth with a 
tongue-push activated button. 

Skydiving photos are not merely a matter 
of falling out of a plane and madly clicking 
away. Many things have to be considered. 
The best position is usually above and just to 
the edge of the formation, but some 
formations look good from below. If it's a 
small formation it's necessary to be really 
close ( say 3 metres ). This can be tricky 
around opening time (usually after a free-fall 
of some 40-60 seconds when a skydiver 
reaches a recommended minimum height for 
deploying his parachute ) because you might 
crash into another jumper. Most skydivers 
are aware of cameramen and spend time 
' geeking ' at the camera. This eye contact 
livens an already exciting photo. 

Before opening their chutes, jumpers 


It's dark on the ground, but there's still some light up high. 16mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f3.5. 


Line stretch as a parachute opens. 28mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f8. 


i aS SEN - 
Linked exit en-masse at 12,000 feet. 
28mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f5,6 


“track ' away from each other ( flat, horizon- 
tal dive to get maximum seperation ). 
Problems can occur if jumpers are too close 
to one another on opening. 

I've had a few occasions where individuals 
haven't tracked, forgetting a cameraman was 
above them. It's pretty scary seeing someone 
getting ready to slow down from over 100kph 
to practically a standstill right beneath you. 
Sometimes a formation ' funnels ' ( falls 
apart ) and when it rebuilds you find you 
have to fly around the other side to be in the 
position you want. 

A little forethought improves pictures. On 
most jumps you have less than a minute to 
get the shots. Formations are usually 
dropped as soon as completed and the next 
built. At first I used to go through a 36 roll 
nearly every dive. Now I just take what is 


Sitting on a cushion of air. 


16mm lens, 1/500 sec., at f5. 


noteworthy, only eight to ten shots a dive. 
Sometimes the background is of interest, 
as in a dive we did over Sydney this year. 
We three cameramen were jostling around 
the formation trying to line up the Harbour 
Bridge and Opera House in the background. 

Ispent the whole time working to be in 
the best possible position. A week later 
when I got the slides back, it felt like the 
effort had really been worth it. 

Ifeel if a dive is worth taking shots of, it's 
worth being in the formation. To participate 
or to photograph? Sometimes I combine 
the two by taking photos of the formation 
then docking on later. 

Ialways use slide film. Either Kodachrome 
64 or Fujichrome 100. My lens is a 28mm 
or 16mm fisheye. The curved horizon look 
is nice, but too much and it can lose it's 
impact. A UV or skylight filter is used, 
mainly as lens protection. 

When taking photos of Canopy Relative 
Work (CRW’ is docking parachutes 
together), I hand-hold the camera under my 
parachute and use a 50mm lens for outside 
shots, 28mm or 16mm for inside shots. 

I usually only take photos on bright sunny 
days. Overcast days don't do justice to 
normally brilliant colors. Sunset can produce 
great results. Stepping from a reasonably 
warm plane into sometimes near freezing 
conditions, results in condensation problems. 

Practically all free-fall cameramen use a 
Newton ring sight. This is a glass sight 
holding a series of concentric rings. By 
‘sighting’ the camera on the ground, centred 
photographs are possible in the air, where 
looking through viewfinders is out of the 
question if the camera is helmet-mounted. 

Going through cloud is fun but if the 
image through the sight becomes blurry, 


The flash really highlights the parachute. 
16mm lens, with flash. 


End of a day's jumping. 
75-150mm zoom lens, 1/500 sec., at f8. 


then I know I've collected enough moisture 
on the lens to blur the photo too. ThenI 
just reach up and give the lens a wipe with 
a gloved finger. 

Some people, like Norm Kent, have made 
a business out of free-fall camera work. 
For me to do it full-time would take the fun 
out of it. I'm happy to just do it on 
weekends. 

Tve had the satisfaction of seeing some 
of my photos published, and have sold some 
to a photo library, but the attraction 
remains as it was at first— to capture the 
experience of a jump and be able to relive it. 

Wearing a helmet-mounted camera is | 
awkward sometimes, but the results are 
definitely worth it. 

Like the T-shirt says, "Why?...cuz it's 
fun!" 


| 
"Why ...cuz it's fun“ 75-150mm zoom lens, 1/125 sec., at f5.6. 
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Mitsuaki Iwago 
1950 Born in Tokyo 
1972 Graduated from Economics Department of 
Hosei University 
Has worked photographing the world's nature 
and wildlife ever since. 
Has photographed in more than 70 countries. 
1980 Awarded the 5th Ihei Kimura Prize 
Member of Japan Travel Writers' Association 
1985 Awarded the Annual Prize of the Japan Photo- 
graphy Association 
Awarded Kodansha Publishing Culture Photo- 
graphy Prize 
Published Works 
The Arctic 
Cats that | love 
Puppy Dogs Parts 1,2,3-Yama to Keikoku Co. 
Letters from the Sea 
Serengeti Africa's Animal Kingdom 
-Asahi Newspaper Co. 
Okite-Laws of nature-Shogakukan. 
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The Life of 


A Nature Photographer 


An Interview with Mitsuaki lwago 


On this earth there is "nature" Between 
sea and sky there are animals, birds, fish, 
and, of course, people. And there is a photo- 
grapher who specializes in capturing this 
elementary reality on film. 

He is Mitsuaki Iwago, age 35. 

His photographic odyssey, which started 
on the Galapagos Islands on the Equator, 
has continued for 20 years. He returned from 
a year and 7 months on the Serengeti Plain 
in Africa with but one thought in mind : his 
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Flying Squid 28mm (Ross) A rare species of Indonesian squid "flies" by hurling itself toward sunlight 


next objective, Australia. As he lies sprawled 
out on his floor in patched up jeans, aiming 
through his lens at a cat's eyes at floor level, 
a map of Australia runs through his mind. 
Iwago has a soft look in his eyes as he says 
he has been photographing cats all his life. 
However, once he throws himself into the 
midst of cruel nature, his eyes take on the 
piercing look of an artist. 

Iwago explains. "A lion cannot be photo- 
graphed the same way as a cat. The fact 


ento, 


that the lion is hunting is by itself meaning- 
less. It is how you photograph the hunt that 
is important? [wago firmly refuses to be 
bound to the obvious shapes and forms that 
one sees in nature. It is meaningless to claim 
"[ understand”; rather, meaning is found in 
“trying to understand" through the camera. 

Just how Iwago "tries to understand" 
comes through clearly in two of his photo- 
zraphic volumes, "Letter from the Sea" and 
"Serengeti". 
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Fin back whale 400mm (On a Mexican boat) 


Iwago's father is a professional photo- 
grapher. He was raised with a camera beside 
his cradle. Before he knew it he was a photo- 
grapher himself. As a child he had his own 
Olympus PEN. As a junior high school 
student he accompanied his father to the 
mountains of Shikoku Island in the south of 
Japan, carrying a ladder and lights to help 
his father photograph the flight of flying 
squirrels at night. He first traveled abroad 
as a college student. He went to the 
Galapagos Islands on the Equator, where 
Darwin formulated his theory of evolution, 
to begin his acquaintance with iguanas, giant 
tortoises and birds. The young Iwago was 
captivated by the strange adaptations of 
nature : the turtle shells which differ from 
island to island, the birds which do not need 
to fly because food is so plentiful, the birds 
of the same species which have completely 
different bills corresponding to different 
habits. 

His eyes first turned to the sea. 

Iwago's trips to photograph marine life, 
inhabiting the sea from which all life origi- 
nated, continued for the next 3 to 4 years. 
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Marine Iguana 50mmMACRO (Galapagos) 


Galapagos Giant tortoises 20mm (Galapagos) 


His abundance of photographs of marine 
life, from the whales of the north to the pen- 
guins of the south, is perhaps unprecedented. 
When a selection of his photographs appeared 
in serial form in the leading photographic 
weekly Asahi Graph they became an imme- 
diate sensation, opening peoples’ eyes anew 
to the existence of nature around us. It is not 
surprising that he was awarded the Ihei 
Kimura Award, possibly Japan's highest 
photographic honor, for 1980. 

However, to Iwago all the praise and 
honor he received was merely a step on his 
way. He explains," In 10 years I had been to 
all the continents, to the Arctic and to the An- 
tarctic. Still, I felt dissatisfied at having had 
only a brief glimpse of the world's wildlife." 

That dissatisfaction spurred him to his 
next adventure. Sensing that short-term 
photographic trips had their limits, he decid- 
ed to immerse himself in the nature of a 
single area for an extended time rather than 
just passing through. In August 1982, with 
his wife and 4-year-old daughter, he traveled 
to the Serengeti Plain in northern Tanzania. 

"Serengeti" means "the plain that con- 
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Intermediate egret 400mm (Key island) 


tinues without end” in the Masai language. 
It is 1,600m (5,200ft) above sea level. The 
temperature varies from 10°C (50°F) in early 
morning to 35°C (95°F) at midday. Iwago 
moved into this vast area of 14,763km‘, con- 
taining one of the world’s largest remaining 
natural ecosystems, with a 1-year supply of 
food, a Land Cruiser and 12 cameras. 

Iwago has described his feeling as he stood 
on the plain with an unobstructed 360 degree 
view. 

"Am I all alone out here- 


? No, I'm not. 


I must imagine that there are animals 
stealthily hiding themselves over there in that, 


clump of grass. I must hear their breathing, 
their heartbeats, the flow of blood through 
their bodies. I must smell their body odors--- 
see so, Lam not alone out here after all. The 
fields around me are full of life. Practically 
limitless numbers of indifferent animals 
surround me. Can I expect friendship from 
them? If I move even a little I should encoun- 
ter some of them. Unlimited opportunities 
for encounters are waiting for me, right over 
there." 

The Iwago family moved into a game 
warden's house that happened to be vacant 
in the village of Seronera, population 700, in 
the middle of the Serengeti Plain. 

Iwago decided what to do on the spur of 
the moment, after getting up in the morning. 
Perhaps today I should go here +--+ he would 
go out all day long, as far as his Land Cruiser 
would take him. Two years in a row he 
photographed the breathtaking scene of 
great herds of wildebeests crossing the Mara 
River during their seasonal migration. Twice 
he broke car springs trying to photograph 
wild dogs tracking prey. He showed 
how the struggle between carnivores and 
herbivores produces a delicate ecological 
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valance. He tripped his shutter again and 
zain while observing closely that the way 
ature provides goes far beyond the crude 
gic of "eat or be eaten”. Altogether he took 
51,000 photographs. Before he knew it, a 
ear and 7 months had passed. 
ust to have my daughter discover that 
er rain falls plants sprout buds was a 
zreat accomplishment." Iwago related how 
ving in the country reminds one of impor- 
‘ant truths that tend to be forgotten in the 
tv. His basic position is that one who seeks 
photograph nature must first know nature. 
A selection of photographs from that ex- 


28mm Lhasa (Tibet) 


Giraffe 28mm (Lake Manyala National Park) 


pedition has been published as the photo- 
graphic volume Serengeti. In addition, the 
May 1986 issue of National Geographic ran 
a 28-page special feature on his work in- 
cluding the cover, unprecedented coverage 
for the work of one photographer. 

Iwago dislikes being confined to being just 
an animal photographer. In addition, he 
insists that true communication with nature 
is impossible if one thinks in terms of profit 
and loss. We asked him about his techniques 
and habits when he photographs nature. 

"First, you have to learn how to behave in 
nature." 


» Hippopotamus 
x 3 600mm (Ngorongoro 
: * Conservation Area) 


Zebra 600mm (Serengeti) 


Iwago trains himself by shooting with an 
empty camera until he can operate it 
smoothly. Nature never shows the same face 
twice. In order to make sure that you don't 
miss the crucial moment, you have to train 
constantly with the camera. This helps 
prevent shak ing of the hands and develops an 
eye for good pictures. It is similar to the bat 
swinging practice that a pro baseball player 
does every day while nobody is watching. 
Even now Iwago continues to practice 
shooting with an empty camera whenever 
he has a spare moment. 

Then, once he is out in the field------ i 
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(1) "Watch your subject closely." 

Observe your subject thoroughly before 
photographing. If it is an animal, watch not 
only its principal habits but its gestures and 
even its breathing. Watch it closely. Then 
you will get a feel for how to time the shut- 
ter release. 

To do this, it is of course necessary to 
have the patience to wait. It is similar to 
the hungry cheetah which will wait for 
hours, lying in a clump of grass, for its prey. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
longer you can wait, the better chances you 
will get. 

(2) "Hold your camera at the level of the 
animal's eyes." 

In animal photography it is a basic rule to 
keep the camera at the animal's eye level. 
This is an absolute condition to get the 
animal to drop its guard so you can photo- 
graph its natural behavior and expressions. 
(3) "Do not disturb the natural ecosystem." 

This is extremely important. Even now 
Iwago feels guilty about carrying a small 
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Killer whale 400mm (Indian Ocean) 


camera, a product of machine civillization, 
into nature. In his experience, when he 
approches a lion in his Land Cruiser it is the 
lion that becomes afraid. If he aims his 
camera while a cheetah is stalking prey, 
both the stalker and the stalked notice, and 
the finely tuned relationship of the eco- 
system breaks down. Animal photography 
is not ecological research. If an attempt to 
take a photograph would disturb natural 
relationships, then, no matter how valuable 
a photograph might be as a study in ecology, 
the attempt must be abandoned. 

(4) "On photographic equipment " 

Iwago normally carries 8 lenses, from 
18mm to a maximum of 600mm to 800mm. 
He prefers to use to his 135mm or 200mm. 
To capture the great sweep of nature in 
Africa he sometimes used a wide angle lens 
in place of a normal.lens. A tripod must be 
used with a 600mm or longer lens. 

Iwago uses ISO 64 film almost exclusive- 
ly. High speed films don't agree with him. 

He rarely uses flash, even when photogra- 


Weddell Sea 28mm (Ross) 


Koala 135mm (Australia) 


phing at night. Out of respect for the ani- 
mals’ ecosystem, he avoids flash; night 
should look dark like itis. He is a purist 
"natural" photographer. 

Recently, Iwago.completed a photogra- 
phic trip to northwestern Hawaii. He vis- 
ited islands where people are normally for- 
bidden. 

Iwago is now arranging his photographs, 
most as yet unpublished, from that trip. 
We talked to him about it. 

"Do you have absolutely no interest in 
people ?” 

He answered. It is hard for people and 
nature to coexist. "Therefore people must 
behave with more respect toward nature." 

As long as people live on this earth, they 
will be governed by the laws of nature. 
Otherwise life would have become impossible 
for our ancestors long ago. Consequently, 
the destruction of nature will lead 
irreversibly to the end of the human race. 


Take full advantage of the OM-4’s 


Multi-Spot Metering System 


Principles of Exposure Meter 
and Film Characteristics 


When a photograph is taken, light from a 
light source such as the sun or a tungsten 
lamp illuminates the subject, is reflected 
from it, passes through the camera lens and 
finally is focused on film and exposes it. 
Thus, correct exposure is attained by ad- 


equately controlling shutter speeds and aper- 


ture openings. The tool which measures 
exposure is called an "exposure meter" and 
can be either separate (hand-held) or built 
into the camera. An incident light meter 
measures the light illuminating the subject. 
A reflected light meter measures the light 
reflected from the subject. Exposure 
meters built into cameras are all of the 
reflected light type. The Olympus OM-4 
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by Yukihira Higano 


has a reflected light meter with a selective 
capacity for center-weighted averaged over- 
all and spot light readings. 

Meanwhile, knowledge of film characteri- 
stics is also indispensable to attain correct 
exposure. Here, let me explain the charact- 
eristics of color reversal film. Figure 1 
shows the effective exposure range of color 
reversal film. The horizontal axis is log- 
arithmic exposure (log H) and the vertical 
axis film transmission density (D). In color 
reversal film, the larger the exposure, the 
closer the developed film will be to trans- 
parent white. The less the exposure the 
closer the film will be to opaque black. 

The straight portion of the graph in which 


Medium Density (Reflective Index 1895) 


the exposure and density are proportional 
is the correct exposure range. In the por- 
tion denser than that range (left of point S), 
the developed film is blackened out while 
right of point H the film is whitened out. 
In a regular color film, the correct expo- 
sure range extends over approximately 5 
stops. The center of the correct exposure 
range is called the "standard exposure", 
that is professionally defined as the medium 
density (Dm) equivalent to an averaged 
reflective index of 1895 when the exposure 
log Hm is given. A reflected light type 
exposure meter is designed to give the 
standard exposure (log Hm). In other words, 
the reflected type exposure meter always 


Color chart here is made by photographing each color with 3 different exposures: normal 
exposure at 18% medium density grey, 1 stop overexposure and underexposure, like 
a grey scale 
(Differences in brightness show different sensitivities to different colors of the exposure meter) 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4's' 


computes exposure of any subject so as to 
give the medium density that corresponds 
to the 18% normal reflective index. In 
actual subjects, however, the reflective 
index ranges from 90 — 9596 for the whitest 
(brightest) subject to 2.5 — 396 for the 
blackest (darkest) subject. The range bet- 
ween these is approximately 5 stops center- 
ed on the standard reflective index of 1896, 
Thus, if you measure the brightness of a 
subject that has a reflective index of 1896 
and expose it correctly, the whole range 
will be within the range of the effective 
exposure. In actual photography, bright 
areas or dark areas may be incorrectly re- 
produced if you rely on an averaged mea- 


PHOTO 1. 


EN 
an 


these subjects. 


ONE-POINT SPOT 
METERING 


The one-point spot metering is a very 
easy operation. It requires, however, careful 
selection of the spot; otherwise you may 


Multi-Spot Metering System 


surement made by the reflected light expo- 
sure meter of your camera. In regular photo- 
graphy, white should be reproduced as white 
and black as black as seen with the naked 
eye. To achieve this, careful selection of the 
area from which reflected light is measured, 
if necessary by using the spot meter of the 
Olympus OMA, is very important. 

If you fully understand these character- 
istics of OM-4 Spot Metering you can 
utilize various photographic techniques 
freely to exercise subtle exposure control 
in photographs of contrasty subjects, 
whitish subjects, darkish subjects with rich 
texture, subjects illuminated by transmitted 
back lighting and light-emitting subjects 


PHOTO 2. 


White, 18% neutral grey and black subjects are photographed in the same lighting and are reproduced as medium density grey with spot metering all of 


get an unexpected result. The easiest way 

is to measure an area that is expected to 
reproduce as medium density on film or that 
appears to have the standard reflective index 
of 18%, In portrait and other regular 
photography, you can measure an area of skin 


like neon lights and candles.Full knowledge 

of film characteristics and subject contrast 

within the area to be photographed may also 

lead you to your understanding of how each 

brightness section is reproduced on film. 
Photo 1 is an example of exposure by 

OM-4 spot reading of white, grey and 

black subjects under the same illumination. 

Photo 2 is an example of various reflective 

index factors of colors for reference. 

Amber, with an 1896 reflective index, is 

close to average skin color, though there 

are individual differences in the skin. 

Thus, if you measure a portion of the face or 

the body by a one point spot light reading, 

you can get a normally exposed photograph. 


PHOTO 3. 


that is close to medium density.This method 
may thus be utilized for backlighted port- 
raits. One-point spot metering may 

also be used for shadow-or highlight control 
by metering a black or white area of the 
subject. 


A As the white space is large and the face is hidden 
Photo A 1 r 2 beneath the hat, the averaged overall light reading 


in A-1 gives underexposure in the face while details 

of the hat and the white background are faithfully 
| reproduced. Spot metering of the face ( that is 
| close to the standard 18%reflective index) gives a 
natural depiction as shown in A-2. 


LENS 100mm F2, FILM KR, DATA 1125 f 5.6 A-2 
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This picture portrays a woman in the shade of the tree. As the lawn in the background 
s bright and occupies a large area, the averaged overall measurement gives under- 
exposure. Thus, a spot metering of the face is used here. 


Photo B-1, 2 


my 


4 
LENS 135mm F2.8, FILM KR, DATA 1125 f5.6 B-2 | 


> this portrait of a woman standing in front of a white wall, the shaded woman will 
nderexposed with an averaged overall light reading because the portion of the wall 
the sunlight affects exposure. As her face is too small for a spot metering | 
stered a portion of her grey skirt, which is close to medium density. 


Photo C-1, 2 


C-1 LENS 50mm F1.2, FILM PKR, DATA 1125 f5.6 c-2 


Tas scene may be underexposed with an averaged measurement because the sur- 
"cundings are lit by residual evening skylight that creates a slightly backlighted situa- 
/f you use an averaged measurement, exclude the sky. In this picture, | measured 
"ne building in the background. 


Photo D-1, 2 


D-1 LENS 28mm F2, FILM PKR, DATA 160 f5.6 


Many of you have photographed a person standing beside a window. In such a case, 
*/in flash may be useful if you want to reproduce the outside scene naturally./ prefer 
žo slightly overexpose the outside scene to add a bit of atmosphere. For normal repro- 
duction, a one-point spot metering of the face may be sufficient, but | measured the 
shaded costume here to give a higher key tone. 


Photo E-1, 2 
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} Take full advantage of the OM-4's Multi-Spot Metering System 


It is common to set the model against the sunlight in portrait photography becauce it 
gives beautiful delineation of the hair and face.An averaged overall light reading of 
such a light situation inevitably gives underexposure; perhaps some of you have such 
bitter experiences.In such a case, measurement by approaching the subject or the 
exposure compensation method is conventionally used. The spot metering of the OM- | 
4 eliminates such awkward operations.A one-point spot metering however is not ade- 
quate here because the skin is bright and the measured area may cover the high- 
light sections of the hair and the shirt, producing slight underexposure. Therefore | 
measured the shade of the background trees as a 
second measurement spot. 


Photo F-1, 2 


F-1 LENS 100mm F2, FILM PKR, DATA 1125 f4 


When photographing a snowy scene, an averaged overall light measurement often 
gives underexposure because snow has a high reflective index, even if it only 
occupies a small part of the scene. Spot metering is advantageous in such a situa- 
tion.In this example, | measured a portion of the ski wear that is close to medium den- 
sity because a measurement of the face might also include a portion of the back- 
ground. 


Photo G-1, 2 


G-1 LENS ZOOM 35~70mm F4, FILM KR, DATA 1125 f5.6 6-2 


The summer sea under strong sunlight is tricky because it is very contrasty. In 
photographing women in swimming suits on a white yacht, | thought at first that 
an averaged overall light measurement would be suitable. To make sure, | took a 
spot reading of one of these models'bodies and found that the reflection from the 
white deck was stronger than expected. also noticed that the scene is side-lit. The 
difference between the spot and averaged overall light measurements was more 
than one stop so | based my exposure on the spot metering. Such comparison 
ot the two methods may be useful to you. 


Photo H-1,2 


HIGHLIGHT CONTROL 


As cited earlier in this article, the reflected light reading exposure meter always gives 
the neutral grey medium density tone for any portion of the subject measured. Thus, if 
the subject is whitish, the whiteness may be reproduced as grey, which might not be 
what you want. The solution is simple: take a spot reading of the area to be reproduced 
as white and push the highlight button near the OM-4 shutter button. The camera com- * 
putes the exposure instantly so as to depict the subject in white on film.As the spot LENS 24mm F2, FILM PKR, 1455 f5.6 H-2 
reading, like the averaged overall light reading, is of the reflected light type, it will re- 1-3 LENS 18mm F2.8 FILM KR, f5.6 
produce the measured area in medium density. 
As shown in Photol-1, the flamingo comes out 
| greyish. In order to depict the whiteness as seen 
i with the naked eyes, deliberate overexposure of 
| approximately 2 aperture stops is required, as 
i 

j 

| 


shown in the film characteristics graph. The 
exposure compensation is automatically done by 
pushing the highlight button. 


Photo I-1, 2 
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SHADOW CONTROL 


Conversely, a black or dark subject may be overexposed because the black 
becomes the medium grey tone. As shown in the film characteristics graph,2 or 
2.5 stops underexposure is required here. This correction is done by pushing the 
shadow button after the spot measurement. The picture portrays black lava.l 
used the shadow control because the averaged overall light measurement pro- 
* duces washed-out tones though the details are well depicted. | 


LENS 24mm 72, FILM PKR, DATA f8 Photo J ea! 1 2 
r 


E 
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M ULTI-SPOT sured.Remember that OM-4 spot metering density of each part of the subject to be 

METERING are of the reflected light type, . reproduced on film. Exposure determina- 

= designed to give the medium density corres- tion is a big problem even for professional 
Now let me turn to the multi-spot me- ponding to the standard 18% reflective index. photographers, many of whom seem igno- 


z that is a big feature of the Olympus Also remember that the density range to be rant of how to correctly use an exposure 


. The most important and difficult reproduced on film is plus/minus 2.5 stops meter. I would like to stress that you will 
rt of multi-spot metering is deciding around the medium density. And the OM-4 fully understand what I say here only 
1at portion of the subject is to be mea- spot metering permits you to foresee the through actual picture-taking experience. 


This photograph of a yacht cruising and snorkeling meet in a Hawaiian bay was taken 
from a helicopter. In the bird's eye view of the scene, there were no waves, no cloud 
reflections and the sea water was dark blue because of the large depth. There would be 
no exposure problem if only the sea were to be photographed. The problem is in the 
details of the white yacht. Photo K-2 was taken 
by an averaged overall measurement. The yacht 
is too whitish though the brightness of the sea is 
correct. | thus took multi-spot metering of 
portions of the sea and the white yacht. You may 
think that there is no time for a multi-spot me- 
tering because there is no second chance for 

an aerial photograph like this one. It is actually 
not too difficult if one is fully familiar with camera 
operations, has a definite photographic aim and 
fully understands the principles of light measure- 
ment. [n practice, | used exposure memory (ex- 
plained later), instead of multiple measurements 


Photo K-1, 2 


In indoor photography like this picture taken in a | 
restaurant, available light photography is often 

better to depict the atmosphere than electronic 

flash. The light situation here is complex and diffi- 

cult because light sources shine on the model. | 
And her face is too small for a one-point spot | 
metering. | therefore used a multi-spot metering. | 
Meanwhile, the averaged overall light reading 

was greatly affected by various light sources, 
especially the light from front and background, as 

shown in L-2. At first | measured her face but it 

alone might give underexposure because of 

her whitish face and the highlight on her./ then 

made a second spot metering on the shadow on 

the ceiling for the details of the restaurant, and 

to give a deliberate slight overexposure because 

I used daylight type color film with the tungsten 

type light sources in the restaurant. 


Photo L-1, 2 
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Take full advantage of the O 


| 
| 
n 
| 
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LENS 24mm F2, FILM ISO 100, f4 


Photo M-1, 2 


When taking a picture only by the light passing through 
the window as in the photograph here, the averaged over- 
all light reading gives considerable underexposure while 
the outside scene is overexposed, | first measured the face 
(a), but the measured area includes the bright window, 


This picture shows how exposure can be controlled to 
match your photographic aim. Though all three pictures 
look satisfactory, let us discuss each area carefully. The 
brightness gap between the brightest sky area and the 
building in the foreground is 4 or 5 stops. If you want to 
emphasize the evening clouds, the clouds are mainly mea- 
sured as in N-T but the building is complete silhouetted. 
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and | wanted details in the shaded sofa area (b) and the 
dry flower (c) that | measured for the multi-spot metering. 
Now, let us monitor the exposure of each area in 
picture using the in-finder display of the OM-4. The 
density of each area may be easily learned before film 
development by comparing the actual exposure and the 
light measurements of these sections. The exposure esti- 
mated from the multi-spot metering is 1/30 sec. Then, 
turn the camera toward the window (d) but do not push 
the spot metering button. Instead, compare the light 
measurements shown by the dot and the exposure in the 
finder display. The dot flickers if the overexposure is about 
3 stops or more. From film characteristics, you know that 
the window section will be washed out. The bosom of the 
model gives a reading corresponding to 1-1/3-stop over- 
exposure so details should be clear although this area will 
be bright in the developed film. The dry flower section (c) 
is underexposed by 1-1/3-stops so it will not be black- 
ened though considerably underexposed. 


Photo N-2 was obtained by measuring the clouds and the 
building to give some details of the building. If you want 
as much detail of the building as possible, the building 
and the foreground should mainly be measured as in N-3. 
This seems a little complex but it is not too difficult to 
challenge great photography if you master exposure prin- 
ciples, film characteristics and OM-4 operation. 
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LENS 100mm F2, FILM ISO 100, f4 


Photo O-1,2,3 


The other outstanding feature of the.OM-4 
is its exposure memory function. Once expo- 
sure is memorized, shutter speeds or aperture 
openings may be freely changed while the 
memorized exposure level is maintained. In 
regular automatic exposure photography, 


exposure is determined by measurements 
immediately before shutter release. Thus, if 
the background brightness changes while the 
light on the model remains the same as in the 
picture here, exposure also changes. This is 
not desirable for such a photograph. Exposure 
memory helps you in such a situation because 
the same exposure is maintained as long as 
the memory is held on. The light on the waves 
changed instantly in this portrait photograph 


taken on a beachside rock. Exposure is correct 
in O-1 but underexposure results from the 
changes in waves in O-2 if you stick to auto- 
matic exposure control. The exposure memory 
helps you maintain the same exposure level 
despite the wave changes, as in O-3. The 
exposure memory may also be used for chan- 
ging the depth of field without changing 
exposure or for panoramic or motor-driven 
photography with spot metering 


Photo P-1,2 


The light here is very contrasty and the 
model is small, making it difficult to measure 
the right area of the subject. Preliminary 
monitoring of the subject shows that the dif- 
ference between the brightest and darkest 
areas is more than 8 stops.It is impossible to 
M reproduce all of the areas on film. The scene 
outside the window is not considered in 
exposure determination because it is accept- 
able for it to be washed out in the finished 
photograph. The easiest way is to find an 
area of medium density but in this case it is difficult to judge this with the naked eye. Meanwhile, 
there is no large difference of contrast between the sections except for the outside scene and the 
strong reflections of light on the floor. Therefore, | at first measured the model (a) by cutting out 
the window portion. 

The overall photograph may however be underexposed because the costume of the model is light 
brown. Thus, | then measured the wall at upper right (b) and the column at lower right (c).As the 
combined multi-spot metering is a bit brighter than the measurement of the column that | | 
expect to be reproduced close to the medium density, | judged that the model's face would also 
be naturally depicted. Such preliminary monitoring of various areas in the subject is useful if it is 
difficult to decide what area of the subject to measure. 
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The XAs with 


Professional 
Photographers 


Ken Straiton 
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“When we consider the camera as a tool 
to make pictures, clearly the ideal camera 
would be no camera at all” The is the 
philosophy behind the development of the 
Olympus XA series. The XA has received 
wide acclaim as a carefree, capless, caseless 
35mm full-frame camera. Here we present 
professional photographers’ views on the 
XA based on their experience in using it. 


1987 THE XAWAY CALENDAR 


These four photographers actually used the 
XA to take photographs for the Olympus 
'87 XA way calendar, using pictures which 
will appear in the '87 calendar as examples. 
We believe that the opinions expressed by 
these photographers are extremely 
interesting. They should prove very useful 
to other photographers who use the XA. 
(Editors) 


The four photographers who made the 

2 endar photographs were Ken Straiton 

da), Bohn-Chang Koo (South Korea), 

olas DeVore III (U.S.A.) and Jean Paul 

civet (France). We asked them first for 

general impressions of what it was 

to use the camera. Straiton replied that, 
: is very simple and quick to use, so it 
wourages me to make images without too 

b forethought and to be looser and more 

imental. Even though the images are 

r formal, I made them quickly, using the 

as I would use a notebook, or a painter 

use a sketch pad.” DeVore also 

phasized the element of speed. “It is 

andy, fast, quiet and reliable, like a cowboy's 
x-shooter.” 

The XA is designed to be particularly 
-seful as a second camera for professional 
>hotographers. DeVore found it quite useful 

z this purpose. “I always keep a loaded XA 

= my bag. Carrying a small, reliable camera 
sows me to get any spontaneous situation on 
Em and relieves me of guilt feelings for missing 

sots.” Nacivet found it similarly useful. “f I 
Zont take my heavy cameras when I go out for 
some purpose other than to take pictures, or on a 
rainy day, I have the feeling that maybe the 

eather will improve and breathtaking light will 
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come to tease me and make me feel bad. With 
the XA I am ready. Astounding light conditions 
can last for as little as 30 seconds." Koo found 
the XA “very easy to carry around, and people 
don't notice if I am taking a picture or not." 
Olympus designer Yoshihisa Maitani has 
argued that “the best camera is no camera at 
alin other words, the less equipment, the 
better. Straiton agrees. “For my personal 
photography this type of camera could satisfy all 
my needs. The more simple and minimal the 
equipment, the better — as long as quality and 
my ability to control the process are not 
compromised." Koo added that “It is best to 
have a camera that I can carry without 
discomfort and use to take pictures anytime, 
anyplace. The camera becomes my own eyes." 
The photographers concurred that the 
camera performed well, but could use some 
improvements. We found the opinions of 
these four photographers very valuable in 
this regard. It is only natural that no one 
camera can completely satisfy everybody. 
Nacivet reported that “I can and did make 
professional-quality slides with my XA. I would 
like to be able to control the exposure regardless 
of what the built-in or hand-held exposure meter 
says." Straiton had many suggestions. 
"Basically the performance is good, although I 


at N TON 


would prefer some changes — i.e. hot shoe for 
flash and less ‘notchy’ f-stop control. Color is OK 
though sometimes a bit greenish. Resolution is 
quite good but falloff is a bit of a problem. 
Loading is easy and positive. I miss a trapdoor 
which would be useful as a sun-shade. Also an 
easier [SO control or more finely graduated + 
and — exposure control. I would not mind a 
slight increase in size and weight if these 
changes required it." Koo found that his 
biggest problem was focusing. “It is not so 
easy to decide if I have a clear picture or not. It 
is not convenient to move the handle for 
focusing." DeVore stated that he would “like to 
see a faster lens — still sharp wide open." We 
asked Mr. Maitani, Olympus’ director, about 
these suggestions. His reply was as follows. 
“It is technically possible to satisfy all of these 
requests. However, the cost would go up by a 
factor of 5 and the camera would double in size. 
And it would be a weird camera that would be 
hard to sell.” 

Perhaps the greatest fan of the Olympus 
XA was DeVore's son. "Our one-year-old son 
Niki loves Daddy’s Olympus. He aims, smiles, 
and drops it on the ground. But somehow the 
XA always survives.” 
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Introducing Olympus PHOTOVISION 
Series Vol.1, Vol.2, Vol.3 


In spring 1983, Olympus PHOTOVISION 
No. 1 was launched with a bang that echoed 
around the planet. Adopting the grand 
theme "One Moment of the World; it 
brought together many of the world's finest 
professional photographers in a magnificent 
exploration of the huge diversity our 
Spaceship Earth has to offer, and the 
diversity of individual vision that makes 
photography such an endlessly fascinating 
and instructive quest. On an impressive 
scale, it presented us with a beautiful 
portrait of the world's people and nature at 
a single instant in time. And it created a 
sensation. 

The “One Moment of the World" captured 
in Vol. 1 took place March 21, 1983. In Vol. 2 
it was June 21, 1984. And in Vol. 3 it was 
September 23, 1985. Each time some 50-60 
top-ranking professional photographers 
spread around the globe co-ordinated their 
movements to take the decisive shot at 
precisely 1400 hours GMT. 

Each year varying the seasons to arrest 
the world in spring, summer and autumn, 
the remarkable collection of striking images 
forms an unforgettable and irreplaceable 
documentation of the moods and 
expressions of our planet. Olympus 
PHOTOVISION Vols. 1, 2 and 3 are already 
historic publications. 
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This series has received tremendous 
response from many quarters in a number 
of different countries. “This photo collection 
grows in importance every year; one viewer 
writes. "At some time in the future, we will 
have before our eyes a detailed record of the 
unceasing changes this planet of 4.5 billion 
people has experienced. This is an immense 
undertaking" (Holland, Foto magazine, 
August 1984). Some have suggested that 
"the adventure of being transported to other 
locales afforded by simply turning the pages 
of this collection is worthwhile in itself" 
(USA, Darkroom Photography magazine). 

"There really is something wholesome 
and reassuring about the idea. Dozens of 
photographers of different generations and 
nationalities joining hands across the globe. 
... When Volume One of One Moment of 
the World appeared in 1984 nobody 
thought that it could run Vol. Two, let alone 
Vol. Three. . . . It sounded like a spoof" 
(Britain, Amateur Photographer 
magazine, July 26, 1986). “45 top 
photographers responded to a call by 
Olympus to photograph a moment of the 
world at a certain set time” reads the 
headline in the June 1986 issue of France's 
Photo magazine, beneath which appear the 
photos and their captions. 

Various newspapers and magazines have 
received the series very favorably, even 
sensationally. 

To date some 150 top professional 
photographers around the world have taken 
part in this project. To list just a few 
representative names... 


Vol. 1: Erich Hartmann, Thomas Hópker, 
James A. Sugar, Patrick Lichfield, 
Robert Azzi, James Nachtwey... 

Vol. 2: Robert Doisneau, Alex Webb, 
Gregory Heisler, Mary Ellen Mark, 
Dennis Brack, Ian Berry ... 

Vol. 3: Bruno Berbey, Michael Melford, Jodi 
Cobb, Chuck Fishman, Eli Reed, 

R. Ian Lloyd... 

...and many other top photographers gave 

unstintingly of their support to assure 

Olympus PHOTOVISION's success. 

In Vol. 1 a fascinating interview with 
Olympus Director Mr. Maitani by British 
Editor Mr. George Hughes entitled "Visions 
of a Camera Maker" was also featured, 
which provided a new angle on 
photography from the camera maker's point 
of view. Vol. 2 offered a discussion between 
Mr. Maitani and "America's Most Respected 
Photographer" Mr. Jay Maisel, on the future 
of the camera. This frank and perceptive 
chat afforded stimulating insights in many 
different areas. 


To purchase this book, please contact: 


In North America 

NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI U.S.A., INC. 
1123 Dominguez Street Suite "K" 
Carson, California 90746, U.S.A. 
Phone: (213) 604-9701 

Telex: QZEZER UP 183834 


In Europe 


NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI DEUTSCHLAND, GMBH 


Immermannstr. 45, 4000 
Düsseldorf, WEST GERMANY 
Phone: (0211) 360738 

Telex: 8588795 NSHDD 


NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI (UK) LTD. 
64 St. Pauls Churchyard, London 
EC4M 8AA, ENGLAND 

Phone: (01) 248-4956 

Telex: 893579 NSH UK G 


In Other Areas of the World 
NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI K.K. 
4-3 Kandasurugadai, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo 101, JAPAN 

Phone: 03 (233) 1111 

Telex: J25627 NIPPAN 

Cable: HONNIPPAN, TOKYO 


Erich Hartmann 


James A. Sugar Thomas Höpker 


Mary Ellen Mark lan Berry 


Vol 3 September 23, 
e 1985 


Jodi Cobb 
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The ZUIKO Story (6) 


— A History of Olympus Cameras — 


Development 


of the Pen Series 


Although the Olympus Pen F attracted 
worldwide attention as a unique camera, 
it did not have a built-in exposure meter at 
the time. Soon after, Olympus developed 
and marketed the specialized meter shown 


Olympus Pen F (1963) 
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in the photograph which attaches to the 
shutter speed dial with a bayonet mount 
and couples to the speed adjustment. Then 
in 1966 the Pen FT, with a built-in meter, 
was developed. 

When the photographer looks through 
the Pen FT viewfinder, the numbers 0 to 7 
appear at the left side of the field of view. 
After setting the film speed and shutter 
speed, when the camera is pointed at the 
subject, a needle points to one of these 
numbers. The photographer sets the 
corresponding number on the aperture ring 
on the lens barrel to give the correct 
exposure. 

Of course the traditional F numbers 
also appear on the lens barrel, but these new 
numbers, called T TL numbers by 
Olympus, are used to set the exposure. 

In most single lens reflex cameras, al- 
though the metering is called TTL (through 
the lens), light passing through the lens is 


reflected by a mirror and then strikes a CdS 
light-sensitive element in the viewfinder 
light path. 

In such a system, merely setting the F 
number corresponding to a certain shutter 
speed can sometimes give erroneous 
exposure. This happens due to the effects 
of difference of focal lengths, difference 
of the light quantity at the corner of 
the picture due to differences in lens 
design, and in the case of a telephoto 
lens, the mirror is not long enough to 
catch all the light. Use of the TTL 
number compensates for these effects. 

For these reasons the TTL number 
corresponding to the maximum aperture 
varies among the different lenses used with 
the Pen FT; sometimes it is 0, sometimes 1. 

The Pen FT also incorporates other im- 
provements to make it a top-class single 
lens reflex, such as single rather than dou- 
ble (as in the Pen F) operation of the wind- 
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Olympus Pen FT (1966) 


ng lever for film advance/shutter cocking, 
ind addition of a built-in self-timer. It is 
»rovided with an abundance of system 
nits for macro and micro photography, 
nd 16 interchangeable lenses from 20mm 


) 800mm, including 50~ 90mm and 100 —200 


m zoom lenses. 
This camera was included as a 
=presentative camera of our age, along 
ith an Olympus endoscopic camera for 
notography inside the human body, in the 
».)00-year time capsule buried at Expo '70 
Osaka. What will people think of this 
mera when they unearth it 5,000 years 
m now ? 
The Pen F and FT are ranked among 
e most durable cameras, along with the 
xon. The late Kyoto photographer 
injiro Kajima used both of these to 
tograph old documents for a history of 
ito which he was helping to edit, and 
story goes that only these two cameras 
ssfully withstood several tens of 
usands of exposures. 
Even today many people are 
appointed that production of the Pen F 
d Pen FT was discontinued. 


Olympus Pen D2 (1964) 


Let's move on to some other Olympus 
en cameras. 

The Pen D2 was born in 1964. It 
corporated a CdS instead of selenium 
ell. This increased the measurable 

tensity range, but since CdS varies its 
stance by light quantity rather than 
zenerating electricity, an auxiliary battery 


Olympus Pen S3.5 (1965) 


became necessary. A mercury battery was 
used for this purpose. 

That same year saw the appearance of 
the Pen Wide with a 5-element, 25mm F2.8 
Zuiko wide-angle lens. It was mounted on 
the basic Pen body together with a B.1/8— 
1/250 Copal shutter. This thin, attractive 
camera weighing only 300g was well 
received by aficionados. Since relatively 
few were produced and owners rarely give 
them up, these cameras are now prized as 
antiques. 

The Pen S 3.5 appeared in January 1965. 
It has a highly regarded D Zuiko F3.5 lens 
and the Pen Wide camera's shutter on a 
Pen S body. Next came the Pen D3 with a 
32mm F1.7 F Zuiko lens, and then the Pen 
EM, the world's first fully automatic half- 
frame 35mm camera with electric shutter. 
Today in the age of the microcomputer 
people think nothing of electronic shutters, 
but in those days the only electric shutter 
was the Model 100 on a Polaroid Land 
camera, announced at the 1963 Photokina. 

The Olympus Pen EM has a 35mm F 
Zuiko F2 and "Copal Elec" aperture 
priority electric shutter. Since the shutter 
blades are first opened and then closed 
automatically when the correct exposure 
for the aperture used has been received, 
shutter speed variation is continuous, in 
this case between limits of 30 seconds and 
1/500 second. This feature is impossible in a 
mechanical shutter. In addition the Pen 
EM has an automatic film wind mechanism, 
coupled to the shutter, which can advance 
the film at one frame per second. The film 
wind motor stops automatically at the end 


of a roll, and then rewind is done automati- 
cally by the motor at the press of a button. 
Since there was no other automatic 
camera at that time, there was great 
demand for the Pen EM for data preparat- 
ion and scientific experiments. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, there were many “don’ts” in 
operating it, which led to many instances 
of misoperation, and production regrettably 
had to be terminated after only one year. 


This camera was successfully used to 
obtain aerial photographs from an unman- 
ned radio-controlled drone aircraft. 


1967 saw the appearance of the Pen FV, 
which was a Pen F with self-timer added, 
and the Pen EED, with a fast 32mm F1.7 
lens, in which, although the shutter was 
mechanical, both the shutter speed 
(continuously variable from 1/15 to 1/500 
sec) and aperture were set automatically. 
In contrast to the Pen D, which also had a 
fast lens but was best suited for 
experienced photographers, the Pen EED 
was highly regarded since it had the same 
fast lens and an easily operable mechan- 
ism, and was easy for beginners to use. 


Olympus Pen EM (1965) 


Main specifications of Pen EM — — 


9 Film format:24x18cm 

eLens:F Zuiko F2 f- 35mm, 4 groups 

6 elements 

eShutter:Aperture priority type electric 
shutter (Copal ELEC) auto:F2.30 sec to 
F16.1/500sec manual:1/30 sec X | 


| contact | 


€Focusing: Direct advance helicoid, eye 
measuring type 

e Viewfinder:Albada type light frame 
finder, magnification O. 6x, with parallax 
compensation mark 

©Film wind:Electrical motor driven, 1 
frame per second, up to 72 frames | 
continuously 

e Film rewind: Quick rewind by electrical | 
motor, frame counter counts frames 
remaining, when counter reaches O 
motor automatically stops. 

€Power source: 2 AA dry cell batteries 
(1.5V) 

e Size: 123x73x54mm Weight: 540g | 
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In today’s terms we would call it the 
forerunner of the program AE. It was the 
final masterpiece of the Pen series. 

At first Pen cameras had removable 
backs. The Pen F was the first to have a 
back that opened and closed with a hinge. 
In 1967—68 the backs of all other Pen 
models were changed to the hinged type. 


Instamatic and Rapid-fire 
Cameras 


Let’s go back a bit. At the 1963 
Photokina at which the Pen F appeared, 
Eastman Kodak announced a new film 
cartridge called "Kodapak" and 6 
Instamatic cameras that use it. In Japan 
we called these 126 cameras after the 
126-size film; some people called them 
cartridge cameras. Looking back these 
were merely steps in the evolution of the 
Kodak pocket Instamatic using 110 film 
which was announced in 1972. The film 
cartridge, based on the same concept as 
the replacement of reel drive by cassettes 
in tape recorders, made film loading and 
unloading much simpler than before. 
Eventually a notch was cut in the cartridge 
to automatically set the film speed. 126 
film has the same width as 35mm film but 
perforations were cut on one side only, one 


Kodacolor II 


Kodapak 


light-sensitive band 


|-—26mm—-| 


Olympus Pen EED (1967) 


Rapid cartridges 


for each frame, giving a square 26 x 26mm 
picture, and a mask which becomes a white 
border in printing was pre-exposed. 

The square format is not favorable for 
serious composition, but it simplified 
picture taking for ordinary snapshooters, 
since it does not matter whether the 
camera is horizontal or vertical. However, 
the cartridge imposes severe constraints 
on camera design, making it unsuitable for 
single lens reflexes. Some people are also 
dissatisfied with the small number of 
pictures per roll, 12 black-and-white or 
color negatives, or 20 slides. Also if you 
ask me, I would criticize it on the ground 
that the small film size makes it essential 
to have the film positioned very accurately 
with respect to the lens, but the film had a 
back paper which disrupted its flatness. So, 
although the Kodak cartridge popularized 
snapshooting, it is no wonder that the world's 
quality camera manufacturers turned their 
backs on it. 

Nevertheless, these cameras were 
enthusiastically received by the general 
public; 2,500,000 were sold in one year in 
America and Europe. They went on sale in 
Japan in June 1964 but were not well 
received. Many Japanese snapshooters had 
no need for the cartridge since they had the 
film loaded for them by the camera dealer, 
and most models had plastic bodies with 
F8 to F11 lenses, making them unattract- 
ive to most Japanese. And the cartridges 
were too bulky for travel. The Pen was 
much more convenient. 


Kodak Instamatic 100 


Kodapak film 
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Olympus Pen Rapid EES (1965) 


Kodak patented the cartridge and 
expected royalty payments from others 
who wished to make the same camera. To 
compete, Agfa improved its own 35mm 
film cassette which was used for an existing 
camera called the Karat, and incorporated 
it into a new system called "Rapid" which 
was available to others. In Japan 14 camera 
manufacturers cooperated by forming the 
"Rapid Club." 


Olympus Quickmatic EES 2.8 


The Rapid system used ordinary 
film cut to a length of 60cm. T! 
end tips of the roll were specially designed 
to show the type of film, and whether 
exposed or unexposed, at a glance. The 
cassette was smooth without protruding 
shaft or hole. All that was necessary was 
to insert a cassette containing fresh film 
and empty take-up cassette of the same 
type, and close the camera back. A claw 
on the cassette automatically set the film 
speed. This system could well be called the 
double cassette system. Since ordinary 
35mm film was used there were no limita- 
tions on camera design and no back paper. 

In this sense it was superior to 126, but it 
suffered from the disadvantage that not 
more than 12 pictures could be taken on a 
single roll. It also was not as easy to handle 
as 126, so it was not an outstanding success. 

Olympus also produced 126 cameras, the 
Olympus Quickmatic EES 2.8 and 3.5 and 
the EEM 2.8, mainly for export although 
they went on sale domestically starting in 
March 1969. The EES 3.5 and 2.8 had a pen flash 
shoe. The EEM 2.8 could also take a Sylva- 
nia flash cube and film wind was automated. 
The EES later became the Quickmatic 600 
which could also use a flash cube. 

Olympus' Rapid cameras were the 


Olympus Quickmatic EEM 2.8 


"alf-frame Pen Rapid EES in 1965 and the 
en Rapid EED in 1966 intended for the 
rseas market. They were never sold 
mestically because they would compete 
th regular Pen cameras and because the 
Did system was disliked by Japanese 
and laboratories. In a half-frame 
, even the Rapid system can take 
"tures on a roll, so it was feared that it 
become a strong competitor to the 
but fortunately this competition did 
materialize. 


The Rise and Fall 
if the Pen 


e Olympus Pen, introduced in October 
ıshered in the age of half-frame 
photography, but in the late 1960s 
‚m subsided, and all manufacturers 
t Olympus and Ricoh discontinued 
ction. The decline in popularity was 
e introduction of 126 cameras, 
ng popularization of negative color, 
:s accelerated by the appearance of 
`t full-frame 35mm cameras. 
er, the Olympus Pen EE survived, 
s of 1981 was still being produced at 
te of 20,000 per month, bringing the 
roduction of the Pen series to over 
lion cameras. Not only was the num- 
11,000,000 cameras extraordinary, but 
ear longevity of the Pen EE, first 
d in 1961, was unprecedented in 
tographic industry. 
duction of the millionth Pen in 
as celebrated by a photo contest 


Rollei 35S 


Olympus Trip 35 (1968) 


held by the Olympus Camera Club, which 
attracted 109,906 entries, and by a series of 
parties for dealers and other people who 
cooperated, held in many cities throughout 
Japan. 


10,000 cameras Trend of half-frame camera production 


Olympus Pen EF (1981) 


that has been taken gets printed, even if the 
price of each negative is less, the cost of 
shooting and processing a full roll of film 
doubles. This tends to make the photograph- 
er more cautious about using film, taking 
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The half-frame format was no particular 
problem for black-and-white photography, 
and as for the quality of color pictures, 
thanks to the fine grain of Kodachrome, for 
general slide photography color quality was 
also adequate for all purposes except projec- 
tion on giant theater screens. However, 
mounting slide film presented a problem. 
Olympus provided half-size mounts, but at 
first the labs refused to do the mounting. 

As half-frame started to boom, however, 
Japanese film manufacturers and labs 
began to go along and mount half-frame, 
and finally even stubborn Kodak ended its 
holdout and went along. However the 
customer had to bear the cost of the dou- 
bled number of frames, which hurt exports. 

The most important reason for the 
decline of half-frame was the increasing 
popularity of color negative film. At that 
time, the quality of color negatives was 
not good and printing them was a complica- 
ted process, but since the process has been 
automated, the cost has been brought down. 
As one method of bringing the cost down 
simultaneous printing has been introduced; 
when films are developed, all negatives 
(those which the lab judges to have been 
exposed) are printed and returned to the 
owner. 

Half-frame permits many pictures to be 
taken on a roll so that the photographer can 
shoot all he wants without worrying about 
film, then select only the good negatives 
for printing later, but in simultaneous 
printing this is impossible. When everything 


1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 


less pictures so that the half-frame roll stays 
in the camera a very long time, giving rise 

to the popular saying “from Christmas to 
Christmas.” Then, often pictures are taken 
at different times under different lighting 
conditions, and developing is not done 
immediately, leading to an increase in the 
number of bad prints. This is the main reason 
why half-frame has become unpopular. 

Another factor contributing to the 
decline of half-frame was the development 
of compact full-frame 35mm cameras, 
starting with the Rollei 35. It couldn't 
compete with the Pen for ease of handling, 
but, with a retractable lens, was even 
smaller than the Pen when being carried. 
The following year two more compact 
full-frame cameras, the Konica C35 and 
the Olympus Trip 35, were introduced. The 
Trip 35 has the same specifications as the 
Pen EES except for frame size. In addition, 
the focusing marks on the lens barrel can be 
seen while looking through the viewfinder. 
This camera was intended to be mainly for 
export, but also became popular within 
Japan. This camera, like the Pen EE, has 
had unusually long longevity. 

Coming to more recent years, there is the 
Olympus Pen EF, introduced in 1981. It is 
the Pen EE with a plastic body and built-in 
electric flash. Thanks to the plastic it is 
lightweight. Thanks to the light weight, 
the Pen EF is favored for foreign travel, 
particularly by women and beginners. The 
Pen still lives. 


This article is excerpted from The Zuiko Story written by Eiichi Sakurai 
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1986 PHOTOKINA 


— Olympus Announces the World's Very First 
Auto Focus SLR with Built-In Flash!— 


The famed Photokina exhibition held in 
Cologne, West Germany from September 3 
1986, attracted unprecedented enthusiasm. 
For the first time the exhibition was not 
restricted just to the camera industry, but 
threw its doors open to camera fans among 
the general public too. The greatest visitor 
interest centered on what each maker had to 
offer in the most prestigious product line — 
auto focus single lens reflex models. And 
the new Olympus OM-707, the first 
autofocus SLR in the world to feature built- 
in flash, was a natural center of attention. 
Equally appealing to the crowds was the 
Full-Synchro Flash F280, the world's first 
electronic flash unit to assure perfect 
synchronization at every shutter speed, 
even a super fast 1/2,000 sec. 

The new Olympus product range 
sparkled with exciting conversation pieces. 
It included the deluxe professional OM-4Ti 
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with its superb performance and very 
effective adoption of space-age titanium 
metal construction, the OM-707 with its 
built-in flash and brilliant new range of 
autofocus lenses, and the very latest lens 
shutter type camera, the AFL-T, with simple 
and convenient switching between tele and 
wide picture angles. OM-4Ti and the F280 
are featured in special articles in this issue 
of VisionAge. Please take a look at them for 
more detailed information. 

The most popular display in the 
Photokina exhibition hall was the OM-707. 
With SLR cameras up till now there was 
always the inconvenience of having to 
attach a separate flash unit for night-time or 
dim light shots. The new Olympus OM-707 
autofocus SLR solves this problem at a 
stroke with its built-in pop-up flash 
capability, assuring astoundingly easy 
operation. Needless to say it also features a 
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host of other epoch-making advances in 
design and construction. The unique 
technologies adopted in its development 
won high praise from all quarters. 

Let's take a little space to tell you some of 
the major new features of the OM-707: 


Built-In Flash 


The world's first Flash Grip in an 
autofocus SLR. This ultra-compact flash 


„nit was made possible by the adoption of 
cial energy-saving circuitry developed 
ough exclusive Olympus electronics 
ology. Auto Flashmatic settings assure 
very shot is exposed just right. 


Autofocus 


The OM-707 utilizes Zero-In Focus for 
autofocus mechanism. It offers the 
antages of excellent focusing precision 
swift response to focus changes. The 
focus mode can be switched between 
gle and Continuous, and it is possible to 
ot motorized sequences in which the 

r is released automatically as soon as 
ut not before — the subject is in proper 
s. In dim light conditions the AF 
minator automatically emits a super 

nieht beam to make certain of accurate 
sing. 


Program Shift 


The OM-707 is a program camera 
signed to assure both simple operation 
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and extremely 
sophisticated results. 
The Auto Program Shift 
function automatically adopts 
the program settings to the kind of 
lens in use — wide-angle, standard or 
telephoto — to give the best possible 
combination of shutter speed and lens 
opening for all situations. In addition the 
program can be changed manually as 
desired simply by pressing the Program 
Shift Knob. This makes it possible to obtain 
“aperture-preferred” or “shutter speed- 
preferred” effects, and to get whatever 
creative choice of background softening, 
motion blurring, etc. the photographer is 


Totally Automatic 
Operation 


looking for. From automatic ISO film speed setting to 
A rare blend of versatility and easy auto loading, auto winding, auto rewinding 
operation. simply by releasing the lock and pushing a 


button, autofocus, auto exposures and more, 
the OM-707 brings the effortless ease of 
total automation to every phase of 
operation. 


| Full-Synchro Flash 


In combination with the F280, full flash 
synchronization even at 1/2,000 sec. is 
possible. You can even take perfect fill-in 
flash shots quite easily without adjusting 
the program setting. 

To further boost the performance of the 

| OM-707's new technology, there is a 

| | brilliant new range of autofocus lenses too. 
Four of them were announced together with 
the OM-707: 
AF 50mm F1.8 
AF 28mm F2.8 
AF ZOOM 35-70mm F3.5-4.5 
AF ZOOM 70-210mm F3.5-4.5. 
Of course the OM-707 can also be used with 
most of previous OM System lenses. 

Another new product well worthy of 
notice is the Olympus AFL-T. The AFL-T 
extends the photographic range of lens 
shutter cameras with its ingenious ability to 
switch between telephoto and wide-angle 
effects. It is sure to garner much interest 
and popularity among all who need a 
camera to shoot simply and without fuss 
anywhere and everywhere. 

We are planning a special article on the 
OM-707 for VisionAge No. 7 (April '87). 
Don’t miss it! 

(The Editor) 
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